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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 83s. 6d., 6s., and lls. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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|IBROOKS Sealy 


adapted 


m= SEWING . 


and 


Mais, COTTONS. 


TRADE MARK—“Goat’s Head.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE 1882, with the INDEX, 








PRICE 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d., post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIEI 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


o 
é ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


H For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurlous to a tender Babe). 


mn Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and as. od. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


BA Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


? 

4 THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &. 

H Pp in Som, at * 1744. and 2s. 9d., with 

irections. nt post free for 15 stam: Direct 

be ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, LW. 

The | ize Bo . (35 stam 

a enstin das dams eee we the mateae 

. my Ay agen EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Seat , post free, 53 stam, Direct A, FENNINGS, 





GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin; and prodtces a 


HEALTHY PURITY#AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EsTaBiisHED 120 YEaRs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d, per Bottle. 








BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._ USE 
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TOOTH PAS TEs 


fF. PeRFECT DENTIFRICE. E'SOvears 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.15,6°. & 25 GOSMANED 














FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 





AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and ed. and 1s. Tins. — 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS| 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 














eal BEST. 
> & T° Sold Everywheré 
MANUFACTORY, Wo * sae 















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


‘_ WORLD FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE | 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
Scrofula, 


whatever cause arising. For > Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each. of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


: -- excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quic 
relieved and cured in a few days by that cel 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE TO PILLS 

They require no restraint of diet during their 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any Ae be - 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


8 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver —— 
Loss of Appetite Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellen 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, pe ae 
Spirits, Dulness B 


1) of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and wness of the §: 
b ie conghens kin, and.give a healthy 


Sold by all Chemists, at le, 1344, and 3. 9d. per box. 
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KNIGHT g. FOSTER'S STEEL PENS. 
To their Pens was awarded | TOYS! TOYS | | TOYS | | | 
A THE PRIZE MEDAL Oy ; | 
t. the Great Exhibition of 1854, jas | ES!! GAM 
ow By 
‘For their Great Excellence, Superior Merit, |, 55%. ies | GAMES! GAM ! ™ G ES ! ! ! 
These Pens have been used for upwards of 300, 000 
Thirty-two Years in the 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, } 
AND CUSTOM HQUSE, LONDON. Seas 
KNIGHT & FOSTER From 44d. to £10. 
ee by Before buying, please send for my Grand Christmas 
of the World where Steel Pens are aed, | | Catalogue of fave and Games, with Hundreds of 
estimonials which, if they were all printed, 
would form a goodly volume certifying the | Illustrations, post free. Much cheaper than the 
great excellence of their Pens. | Stores. 
A SAMPLE BOX W 
Copteining 3 hows sueael of the 19 ponte ED ARD SMITH, 
of KNIG OSTER’S PENS, 
Free by Post for is.1d.in stamps! THE CITY TOY SHOP, 
J. Y. KNIGHT & CO., | 3, GHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
80, ‘asinghall Street, Leeds; 59, Market Street, Bradford ; ’ ’ 5 
5, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. | (Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 
| 
| THe NEW DISCOVERY. 
PO 
= é iN NEURALGIA in the Head, Face, and Teeth (populariy known 
| ‘ 4° Tic’ Qui armless when en as directed—an 
PURIF YING PILLS: | free from Opium. 
| AVE RESTORED TO HEALTH SIXTY THOUSAND | 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS | 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. SMITH’S | z 
BLOOD PURIFYING PILLS are Nature’s Positive Remedy a4 rend S 2 5 
for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin a = : o Be 
Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, ; . 4 
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Mercury and Copaiba are used to the i injury of the Patient's , the ‘Looth-ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject, 
Constitution, Sold in Boxes (containing sufficient for the Sold by all Chemists, price 2/6. 
Cure) price 2s.9d. May be kad direct from the Proprietorson Wholesale and Retail Agents: Burisr & Crispz, 4, Cheap- 
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' Ready November 20th, price Sixpence. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, . | 








ENTITLED 


“LET NOTHING YOU DISMAY.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ The Revolt of Man,” 


And Joint Author of ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘This Son of Vulcan,” ‘ The Golden Butterfly,” “ By 
Celia’s Arbour,” “The Monks of Thelema,” The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c. 
And of the previous Christmas Numbers—“ ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” “The Captain’s Room,” “Over 
the Sea with the Sailor,” “When the Ship Comes Home,” “Shepherds All and Maidens Fair,” 
“ Sweet Nelly, my Heart’s Delight.” 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BELGRAVIA FOR 1883 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
A New Serial Story, entitled 





“MAID OF ATHENS,” 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady | 
Disdain,” &c. | 
Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD, | 


Will be begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
BELGRAVIA ; 


This Number will contain also the First Portion of 
a Story in Two Parts, by 


OUIDA, 


ENTITLED 


“FRESCOES”; 

The continuation of WILKIE COLLINS’S Novel, 
HEART AND SCIENCE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY; 

A further instalment of Mrs. ALEXANDER’S Novel, | 


| 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD; | 
And other Matters of Interest. 








GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1883. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical, in 
addition to numerous Articles upon matters of 


current interest, will contain the First Chapters 


of a New Serial Story, entitled 


“THE NEW ABELARD,” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “The Shadow 
of the Sword,” “ God and the Man,” &c. 


“SCIENCE NOTES,” 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, will also be 


continued in the Magazine monthly. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“. ... The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s uppearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubiless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“ An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 
Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 


THE QUEEN. 


‘¢The lines are musical and well written.” 


JOHN BULL. 
“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
end.” 


THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 



























































LAMPLOUGH’S 2===.. 
m~swis! PYRE TIC 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
2 > i 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Cures obstinate Costiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


H. LAMPLOUCH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Pie Meso fe ANN, Sox epee eaten! et: | TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
NET OMS ‘Se 








1878; and n1: 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 






lt 4 GLASS SHADES, 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for orcinary foors | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special des! 


seen“ts'st how tod Go London, Xena. Brsnmrsow'aed | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
ON: » St. ‘ * * i 
” MAW & cO.. BENTHALL WORKS, ‘BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MOST USHFUL PRESENTS. 


*‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver have a world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 
* Robinson & Cleaver’s Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence and cheapness.”—Court Circular 


The Public are Invited to Send, from any Part of the World, to 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, 


FOR SAMPLES, AND FULL RANCE OF PRICE LISTS, POST FREE, OF THEIR 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2yds. wide, 1s. 11d. per yard. Extra heavy (a most durable 
IRISH L| N ENS article), 2iyds. wide, 3s. 3d. per yard. Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, 3}d. per yard. Surplice 
Linen, .8d, per yard. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3d.; Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Fine Linens 
and Linen Diaper, 10d. per. yard. Fish Napkins, 3s. 6d. per doz. Dinner 
AND D AM AS KS « Napkins, 6s. 6d. per doz, ‘able Cloths, 2yds. equare, 3s. 11d. ; 2jyds. by 
a 4yds., 13s. 4d. each. 


‘ Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3s. 11d. per doz. 
a Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
| RISH L] N FN CUFFS = For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 9d. per doz. 
: Ri S 4 M ADE S H i RTS Best Longcloth Bodies, with 3-fold all linen fronts and cuffs, 35s, 6d. the 
= half doz. (to measure, 2s. extra). 
Ladies should write for our New Illustrated Sheet. REAL 1RISH and 
| RISH EMBROIDERY s MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. Also Machine Work. All buttoned edges, on 
= best cloth, from 24d. per yard. All Pure Flax. 
Children’s .., oes ove ove eee vee eo. per doz, 28. 6d. 


IRISH CAM BRIG POCKET SE Von a ht be. ee a ee 
Gentlemen’s a isa se as ga * aed 9 4s, 10d, 
HEMSTITCHED, 
HANDKERGHIEFS © Ladies’...  .. se ann coos cee, PO COZ. 4a, Od. 
* Gents’ ... pe ee ae + 8s. 4d. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER; Crown Princess of Germany, 
By Special Appointment to H.M. The SER The Royal Irish Linen Waréhouse, 


Queen, and the Belfast. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN 2 POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





“ayutyS 





Oocod 


Makers to the Queen 


THE THEATRE. 


A Monthly Magazine, price One Shilling, edited by CLEMENT SCOTT, 








Every Monthly Part contains— 


A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 


Besides other Illustrations, Articles by well-known Authors, Theatrical News, Stories, 
Poems, ete. 





Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Terms for Subscription and Postage, 
12s. for the Year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Messrs, CHARLES DICKENS AND Evans, 26, Wellington 
“ Street, Strand, 





PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 
British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. : 
Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, ls. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 


Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 

The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on 
| Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d, 
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MR. SCARBOROUGH’ FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


— 
MR. ANDERSON IS ILL 


WHEN they all went down to dinner 
that day, it became known that Mr. Ander- 
son did not intend to dine with them. 
“‘ He’s got a headache !” said Sir Magnus. 
“He says he’s got a headache. I never 
knew such a thing in my life before.” It 
was quite clear that Sir Magnus did not 
think that his lieutenant ought to have 
such a headache as would prevent his 


{ coming to dinner, and that he did not 


quite believe in the headache. There was 
a dinner ready, a very good dinner, which 
it was his business to provide. He always 
did provide it, and took a great deal of 
trouble to see that it was good. ‘‘ There 
isn’t a table so well kept in all Brussels,” 
he used to boast. But when he had done 
his share, he expected that Anderson and 
Arbuthnot should do theirs,—especially 
There had been sometimes a 
few words,—not quite a quarrel but nearly 
so,—on the subject of dining out. Sir 
Magnus only dined out with royalty, 


* cabinet ministers, and other diplomats. 
| Even then he rarely got a good dinner,— 


what he called a good dinner. He often 
took Anderson with him. He was the 


| doyen among the diplomats in Brussels, 


and a little indulgence was shown to him. 
Therefore he thought that Anderson should 
be as true to him as was he to Anderson. 
It was not for Anderson’s sake, indeed, 
who felt the bondage to be irksome. And 
Sir Magnus knew that his subordinate 
sometimes groaned in spirit. But a good 
dinner is a good dinner,—especially the best 
dinner in Brussels, and Sir Magnus felt 


> that something ought to be given in return. 


He had not that perfect faith in mankind 


— 








} Prick TworENce. 
‘a 





which is the surest evidence of a simple { 


mind. Ideas crowded upon him. Had 
Anderson a snug little dinner-party, just | 
two or three friends in his ownroom? Sir 
Magnus would not have been very angry. 
He was rarely very angry. But he should 
like to show his cleverness by finding it 
out. 
he was out riding, and he did not re- 
member him ever before to have had a 
headache. 


riding.” 
“ Who has seen him ?” 


“He was in the garden with me,” said } 


Florence boldly. 


“T suppose that did not give him a } 


headache.” 
“ Not that I perceived.” 
“Tt is very singular that he should have 


a headache just when dinner is ready,” | 


continued Sir Magnus. 


“You had better leave the young man ¢ 


alone,” said Lady Mountjoy. 


Any one who knew the ways of living } 


at the British Embassy would be sure that 


after this Sir Magnus would not leave the : 


young man alone. His nature was not 
simple. It seemed to him again that 


there might be a little dinner-party, and f 


that Lady Mountjoy knew all about it. 
“Richard,” he said to the butler, “go 
into Mr. Anderson’s room and see if he is 
very bad.” Richard came back, and whis- 


pered to the great man that Mr. Anderson § 


was not in his room. ‘This is very re- 
markable. A bad headache, and not in 
his room! Where is he? 
knowing where Mr. Anderson is.” 


“You had better leave him alone,” said § 


Lady Mountjoy. 
‘‘ Leave a man alone because he’s ill. 
He might die.” 
“Shall I go and see?” said Arbuthnot. 











“Ts he very bad, Arbuthnot ?” , 
“T haven’t seen him, sir, since he was 
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“JT wish you would, and bring him in 
here,—if he’s well enough to show. I don’t 
approve of a young man going without his 
dinner. There’s nothing so bad.” 

‘He'll be sure to get something, Sir 
Magnus,” said Lady Mountjoy. But Sir 
Magnus insisted that Mr. Arbuthnot 
should go and look after his friend. 

It was now November, and at eight 
o’clock was quite dark, but the weather was 
fine, and something of the mildness ofautumn 
remained. Arbuthnot was not long in dis- 
covering that Mr. Anderson was again 
walking in the garden. He had left 
Florence there and had gone to the house, 
but had found himself to be utterly deso- 
late and miserable. She had exacted from 
him a promise which was not compatible 
with any kind of happiness to which he 
could now look forward. In the first place 
all Brussels knew that he had been in love 
with Florence Mountjoy. He thought that 
all Brussels knew it. And they knew 
that he had been in earnest in this love. 
He did believe that all Brussels had given 
him credit for so much. And now they 
would know that he had suddenly ceased 
to make love. It might be that this should 
be attributed to gallantry on his part,—that 
it should be considered that the lady had 
been deserted. But he was conscious that 
he was not so good a hypocrite as not to 
show that he was broken-hearted. He was 
quite sure that it would be seen that 
he had got the worst of it. But when he 
asked himself questions as to his own con- 
dition he told himself that there was 
suffering in store for him more heavy to 
bear than these. There could be no ponies, 
with Florence driving them, and a boy in 
his own livery behind, seen upon the 
boulevards. That vision was gone, and for 
ever. And then came upon him an idea 
that the absence of the girl from other 
portions of his life might touch him more 
nea:ly. He did feel something like actual 
love. And the more she had told him of 
her devotion to Harry Annesley, the more 
strongly he had felt the value of that devo- 
tion. Why should this man have it and 
not he? He had not been disinherited. 
He had not been knocked about in a street 
quarrel. He had not been driven to tell a 
lie as to his having not seen a man when he 
had in truth knocked him down. He had 
quite agreed with Florence that Harry was 
justified in the lie. But there was nothing 
in it to make the girl love him the better 
for it. And then, looking forward, he 
could perceive the possibility of an event, 





which, if it should occur, would cover him 
with confusion and disgrace. If after all 
Florence were to take, not Harry Annesley, 
but somebody else? How foolish, how 
credulous, how vain would he have been 
then to have made the promise! Girls 
did such things every day. He had pro- 
mised and he thought that he must keep 
his promise ; but she would be bound by 
no promise! As he thought of it he reflected 
that he might even yet exact such a promise 
from her. 

But when the dinner-time came he really 
was sick with love,—or sick with disappoint- 
ment. He felt that he could not eat his 
dinner under the battery of the raillery 
which was always coming from Sir Magnus, 
and therefore he had told the servants that 
as the evening progressed he would have 
something to eat in hisown room. And 
then he went out to wander in the dusk 
beneath the trees in the garden. Here he 
was encountered by Mr. Arbuthnot with 
his dress boots and white cravat. ‘“ What 
the mischief are you doing here, old 
fellow ?” . 

“T’m not very well. I have an awfully 
bilious headache.” 

“Sir Magnus is kicking up a deuce of 
a row because you're not there.” 

‘“‘ Sir Magnus be blowed. How am I to 
be there if I’ve got a bilious headache? I’m 
notdressed. I could not have dressed myself 
for a five-pound note.” 

“Couldn’t you now? Shall I go back 
and tell him that? But you must have 
something to eat. I don’t know what’s 
up, but Sir Magnus is in a taking.” 

“ He’s always in a taking. I sometimes 
think he’s the biggest fool out.” 

* And there’s the place kept vacant next 
to Miss Mountjoy. Grascour wanted to 
sit there, but her ladyship wouldn’t let 
him. AndI sat next Miss Abbott because 
I didn’t want to be in your way.” 

“Tell Grascour to go and sit there,—or 
you may do so. It’s all nothing to me.” 
This he said in the bitterness of his heart, 
by no means intending to tell his secret, 
but unable to keep it within his own 
bosom. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Anderson?” asked 
the other piteously. 

“T' am clean broken-hearted. I don’t 
mind telling you. I know you're a good 
fellow, and I'll tell you everything. It’s 
all over.” 

“All over,— with Miss Mountjoy?” 
Then Anderson began to tell the whole 


story ; but before he had got half through, 
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or a quarter through, another message came 
from Sir Magnus. “Sir Magnus is becom- 
ing very angry indeed,” whispered the 
butler. “He says that Mr. Arbuthnot is 
to-go back.” 

“‘T’d better go or I shall catch it.” 

“ What’s up with him, Richard ?” asked 
Anderson. 

“Well, if you ask me, Mr. Anderson, I 
think he’s—a suspecting of something.” 

“ What does he suspect ?” 

“T think he’s a thinking that perhaps 
you are having a jolly time of it.” Richard 
had known his master many years, and 
could almost read his inmost thoughts. “I 
don’t say as it is so, but that’s what I am 
thinking.” 

“You tell him I ain’t. You tell him 
I’ve abad bilious headache and that the 
air in the garden does it good. You tell 
him that I mean to have something to eat 
upstairs when my head is better,—and do 
you mind and let me have it, and a bottle 
of claret.” 

With this the butler went back, and so 
did Arbuthnot, after asking one other 
question. ‘I’m so sorry it isn’t all serene 
with Miss Mountjoy ?” 

“Tt isn’t then. Don’t mind now, but it 
isn’t serene. Don’t say a word about her; 
but she has done me. I think I shall get 
leave of absence and go away for two 
months. You'll have to do all the riding, 
old fellow. Ishall g—— But I don't 
know where I shall go. You return to 
them now, and tell them I’ve such a bilious 
headache I don’t know which way to turn 
myself.” 

Arbuthnot went back and found Sir 
Magnus quarrelling grievously with the 
butler. “I don’t think he’s doing any- 
thing as he shouldu’t,” the butler whispered, 
having seen into his master’s mind. 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“Do let the matter drop,” said Lady 
Mountjoy, who had also seen into her 
husband’s mind and saw moreover that the 
butler had done so. “A young man’s 
dinner isn’t worth all this bother.” 

“TI won't let the matter drop. What 
does he mean when he says that he isn’t 
doing anything that he shouldn’t? I’ve 
never said anything about what he was 
doing.” 

“He isn’t dressed, Sir Magnus. He 
finds himself a little better now, and 
means to have something upstairs.” Then 
there came an awful silence, during which 
the dinner was eaten. Sir Magnus knew 
nothing of the truth, simply suspecting the 





headache to be a myth. Lady Mountjoy, 
with a woman’s quickness, thought that 
there had been some words between 
Florence and her late lover, and, as she 
disliked Florence, was inclined to throw 
all the blame upon her. A word had been 
said to Mrs. Mountjoy. “I don’t think 
he’ll trouble me any more, mamma,”—which 
Mrs. Mountjoy did not quite understand, 
but which she connected with the young 
man’s absence. But Florence understood 
it all, and liked Mr. Anderson the better. 
Could it really be that for love of her he 
would lose his dinner? Could it be that 
he was so grievously afflicted at the loss of 
a girl’s heart? There he was, walking out 
in the dark and the cold, half-famished, 
all because she loved Harry Annesley so 
well that there could be no chance for him! 


Girls believe so little in the truth of the : 


love of men that any sign of its reality 
touches them to the core. Poor Hugh 
Anderson! <A tear came into her eye as 
she thought that he was wandering there 
in the dark, and all for the love of 
her. The rest of the dinner passed 
away in silence, and Sir Magnus hardly 
became cordial and communicative with 
M. Grascour, even under the influence of 
his wine. 

On the next morning just before lunch 
Florence was waylaid by Mr. Anderson as 
she was passing along one of the passages 
in the back part of the house. “Miss 
Mountjoy,” he said, “I want to ask from 
your great goodness the indulgence of a 
few words.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Could you come into the garden?” 

“Tf you will give me time to go and 
change my boots and get a shawl. We 
ladies are not ready to go out always as are 
you gentlemen.” 

* Anywhere will do. Come in here,” 
and he led the way into a small parlour 
which was not often used. 

“T was so sorry to hear last night that 
you were unwell, Mr. Anderson.” 

“TI was not very well certainly after 
what I had heard before dinner.” He did 
not tell her that he so far recovered as to 
be able to drink a bottle of claret and to 
smoke a couple of cigars in his bedroom. 
“ Of course you remember what took place 
yesterday.” 

‘Remember! oh yes. I shall not readily 
forget it.” 

“T made you a promise ” 

“ You did ;—very kindly.” 

* © And I mean to keep it.” 
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“T’m sure you do ;—because you're a| grateful.” Then she left him,—sufferin 
gentleman.” from another headache. 


“T don’t think I ought to have made 
it.” 

‘©Oh, Mr. Anderson !” 

“JT don’t think I ought. 
giving up.” 

“ Nothing !—except the 
troubling me.” 

“But if it should be something else ? 
Do not be angry with me,—but, loving you 
as I do, of course my mind is full of it. I 
have promised, and must be dumb.” 

“ And I shall be spared great vexation.” 

“ But suppose I were to hear that in six 
months’ time, you had married someone 
else !” 

“ Mr. Annesley, you mean. 
months.” 

“Somebody else. Not Mr. Annesley.” 

“There is nobody else.” 

“But there might be.” 

“Tt is impossible. After all that I told 
you, do not you understand t” 

“ But if there were?” The poor man as 
he made the suggestion looked very 
piteous. “If there were, I think you 
should promise me I shall be that some- 
body- else. That would be no more than 
fair.” 

She paused a moment to think, frown- 
ing the while. “Certainly not !” 

* Certainly not?” 

“T can make no such promise, nor should 
you ask it. I am to promise that under 
certain circumstances I would become your 
wife, when I know that under no circum- 
stances I would do so.” 

“ Under no circumstances ? ” 

“Under none! What would you have 
me say, Mr. Anderson? Supposing your- 
self engaged to marry a girl——” 

“ T wish I were,—to you.” 

“To a girl who loved you, and whom 
you loved.” 

“There’s no doubt about my loving 
her.” 

‘You can follow my meaning, and I wish 
that you would do so. What would you 
think if you were to hear that she had pro- 
mised to marry someone else in the event 
of your deserting her? It is out of the 
question. I mean to be the wife of Harry 
Annesley. Say that it is not to be so, 
and you will simply destroy me. Of one 
thing I may be sure,—that I will marry him 
or nobody. You promised me, not because 
your promise was necessary for that, but 
to spare me from trouble till that time 
shall come. And I am grateful,—very 


See what I am 


privilege of 


Not in six 





“Was there anything said between you 
and Mr. Anderson yesterday?” her aunt 
enquired that afternoon. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because it is necessary that I should 
know.” 

“T do not see the necessity. Mr. Ander- 
son has at any rate your permission to say 
what he likes to me, but I am not on that 
account bound to tell you all that he does 
say. But I will tell you. He has pro- 
mised to trouble me no further. I told 
him that I was engaged to Mr. Annesley, 
and he, like a gentleman, has assured me 
that he will desist.” 

“ Just because you asked him?” 

“ Yes, aunt; just because I asked him.” 

‘He will not be bound by such a pro- 
mise for a moment. It is a thing not to be 
heard of. If that kind of thing is to go 
on, any young lady will be entitled to 
ask any young gentleman not to say a word 
of marriage, just at her request.” 

“Some of the young ladies would not 
care for that, perhaps.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent.” 

“‘T should not, for one, aunt; only that 
I am already engaged.” 

“And of course the young ladies would 
be bound to make such requests,—which 
would go for nothing at all. I never 
heard of anything so monstrous. You 
are not only to have the liberty of refusing, 
but are to be allowed to bind a gentleman 
not to ask !” 

“ He has promised.” 

“Pshaw! It means nothing.” 

“It is between him and me. I asked 
him because I wished to save myself from 
being troubled.” 

“As for that otherman, my dear, it is quite 
out of the question. From all that I hear 
it is on the cards that he may be arrested 
and putinto prison. I am quite sure that 
at any rate he deserves it. The letters 
which Sir Magnus gets about him are 
fearful. The things that he has done— ; 
well ; penal servitude for life would be the 
proper punishment. And it will come 
upon him sooner or later. I never knew 
a man of that kind escape. And you now 
to come and tell us that you intend to be 
his wife !” 

“T do,” said Florence, bobbing her head. 

“And what your uncle says to you has 
no effect?” 

“ Not the least in the world ;—nor what 
my aunt says, I believe that neither the 
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one nor the other know what they are 
talking about. You have been defaming a 
gentleman of the highest character, a 
Fellow of a college, a fine-hearted, noble, 
high-spirited man, simply because,— 
because,—because———-” Then she burst 
into tears and rushed out of the room ; but 
she did not break down before she had 
looked at her aunt, and spoken to her 
aunt with a fierce indignation which had 
altogether served to silence Lady Mountjoy 
for the moment. 


BOOK COLLECTORS. 

AT this time, when the sales of the 
Hamilton, Sunderland and other large 
libraries are arousing the interest of the 
outside world, it may be interesting to note 
some facts connected with purchasers and 
their purchases. To most people, giving 
forty pounds, one hundred, or even one 
thousand pounds for a commonplace-looking 
book, seems either maniacal folly or wicked- 
ness, and as “no one becomes suddenly 
villainous,” so the book-buyer, beginning 
cautiously, is gently led on the downward 
path by the subtle influences which seem to 
emanate from his treasures, until he flings 
aside all pretence of economy or utility in 
making his purchases. 

Although many collectors have become 
historic on account of the number or rarity 
of their possessions, the type remains the 
same both in the giants who bid their 
hundreds, or their less fortunate brethren 
who are confined to shillings. Both, in 
many cases, desire a book, not on account 
of its literary value—which is of little im- 
portance in their eyes—but because it is 
black-letter, or is uncut, has some misprint 
in it, has a specially broad margin, or is a 
solitary specimen. Both types, again, too 
often believe that the last use to which a 
book can be put is to read it. Nor is 
the true collector, however wealthy he may 
be, satisfied with buying largely at auction- 
rooms or in booksellers’ shops after the 
orthodox fashion. To him, as to other en- 
thusiasts, the real pleasure lies in the chase. 
He delights in prowling round all likely or 
unlikely places, in the hope that amidst the 
mass of decaying and forgotten lore he may 
unearth a treasure that will momentarily 
satisfy him, and that will arouse the envy 
of his friends and rivals. And formerly, 
when both booksellers and owners were 
ignorant of the specialities of different 
classes of black-letter and other works, such 





finds were not infrequent, and the delighted 
discoverer would retire triumphantly with 
some rarity which he had acquired for a 
few pence, and which would, better still, 
make his friends temporarily melancholy 
with envy. 

Isaac Disraeli classifies collectors as 
follows: “A bibliognoste is one knowing 
in title-pages, colophons, and editions, the 
place and year when printed, the presses 
whence issued, and all the minutie of a 
book. A bibliographe is a describer of 
books and other literary arrangements. A 
bibliomane is an indiscriminate accumulator 
who blunders as fast as he buys, cock- 
brained and purse-heavy. A bibliophile or 
lover of books is the only one of the class 
who reads them for his own pleasure. A 
bibliotaphe buries them under lock and key 
and frames them in glass cases.” And to 
these may be added the “ Illustrator,” who 
destroys multitudes of books to obtain por- 
traits, sketches, or initial letters to insert in 
any particular volume he may be “‘illustrat- 
ing.” Such a work, when completed, may 
have cost hundreds of pounds in its forma- 
tion, may have necessitated the mutilation 
of hundreds of other rare and interesting 
books, but on the death of its owner will 
probably be bought for some public library 
for a few pounds. A kindred barbarian 
is he who goes about cutting out the title- 
pages of books, old and new, in order, 
forsooth, to make a collection of them. 

Another collector is he whose love and 
attention is concentrated on the coat of a 
book. It is practically immaterial to him 
whether the contents bea Caxton or modern 
tract. He lavishes his affection on the 
morocco or on the tattered shreds of the 
original covering. Perhaps it is his good 
fortune to possess a precious relic bound in 
the carved ivory or jewel-embossed sides 
in which the noble of old enclosed his 
treasure, but under any circumstances he 
fixes his adoration on such bright par- 
ticular stars as Walther, Payne, Hayday, 
Hering, Eustace, Vascosan, and many other 
famous binders. But he also finds his 
purgatory in the shape of cut-down 
margins, destroyed autographs, and paper 
‘‘cleaned” tosuch an extent that the vitality 
also has been cleaned out of the sheets, 
habits which, amongst binders, have now 
almost attained the dignity of ‘ customs of 
the trade.” 

Another side of the collector’s character 
must not be ignored, although we may 
regard his failings leniently. To speak of 
it charitably, it may be suggested that some 
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enthusiasts have added to their shelves by 
less prosaic means than mere purchase. Sir 
Robert Cotton, the founder of the precious 
Cottonian collection, held a pardon from 
James the First for all the State records 
that he might have embezzled! In another 
instance a bibliophile was once found 
hiding his rarest books. Being asked the 
reason, he replied: “The Bishop of Ely 
dines with me to-day.” The prelate re- 
ferred to was More, who held this diocese 
between 1707 and 1714. A French writer 
states that Pope Innocent the Tenth, when 
a cardinal, was detected in conveying a 
tempting volume into his own possession. 
From accusation and denial, he and the 
injured owner proceeded to blows, when 
the missing article dropped from the 
cardinal’s robes. 

To notice the formation of public 
libraries, would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article, but we may glance at some 
of the great collectors who have helped to 
make book-buying fashionable here and in 
America. In the scarce and heavily written 
works of Dr. Dibdin are many examples 
of the ardent connoisseurs of the beginning 
of this century. Among them perhaps the 
most famous, both for his generosity, avidity, 
and industry, was Richard Heber, who 
possessed the largest private library ever 
collected—more than one hundred thousand 
volumes. At his death he held large 
collections in London, Oxford, Paris, and 
Brussels, and small rills of five thousand 
volumes or so in Ghent, Antwerp, and 
other places. Some of his purchases he 
had never seen. All came alike to his 
omnivorous grasp. He was as ready to 
buy a gathering of ten thousand volumes 
without seeing them, as to travel hundreds 
of miles to secure one rare and desirable 
book. Dr. Dibdin, in Bibliomania, lengthily 
describes him under the name of “ Atticus,” 
but does not seem to approve of his 
accumulation of many copies of the same 
edition of a work. Heber’s reply, when 
jested with on this strongly marked form 
of the collector’s rapacity, was, “Why, you 
see, sir, no man can comfortably do with- 
out three copiesof a book. One for his show 
copy, which he will probably keep at his 
country house ; another for his own use ; 
and, unless he is inclined to part with this 
second or risk the injury of the first, he 
must needs have a third at the service of 
his friends.” A truly angelic unselfishness 
which few bibliophiles attain to! There is 
a fine reference to Heber in the introduction 
to the sixth canto of Marmion, 





The library of John, Duke of Roxburghe, 
sold in 1812, consisted of some thirty 
thousand volumes. One of these was the 
famous Valdarfer Decameron, which then 
fetched two thousand two hundred and 
sixty pounds, was afterwards sold for eight 
hundred pounds, and has recently been 
knocked down for five hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. The Beckford library at 
Fonthill was not only famous for its con- 
tents, but also for the luxuriousness of its 
housing. Galleries containing cabinets and 
book-cases of choice and elaborately carved 
woods, open-worked ceilings, alabaster and 
porphyry tables and chimney-pieces, chased 
panels, portraits, and other articles of his- 
torical interest combined to heighten its 
artistic charm to the reader. The owner, 
however, had an unenviable reputation for 
the selfishness and churlishness which 
caused him to refuse all use of its valuable 
contents to students, in this way acting in 
striking contrast to Heber, whose generosity 
never refused friend or stranger. Beckford 
bought the library of the historian Gibbon 
to “have something to read when I pass 
through Lausanne.” 

The manuscript portion of the library of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, is now 
in the British Museum. This consisted 
of some three hundred and fifty thousand 
pamphlets, historical, classical, and genealo- 
gical. Harley was one of those collectors 
who combine luxuriance of binding with 
their fine taste in books. The binding of 
only a portion of his library is said to have 
cost him eighteen thousand pounds ! 

Although somewhat anterior to the period 
of which we are speaking, we may refer to a 
most interesting collection and its collector. 
A good collection of pamphlets has always 
possessed incalculable value to the student 
of history and manners. George Thomason, 
bookseller, of The Rose and Crown, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, had, in 1641, the 
happy idea of forming a complete col- 
lection of the works then issuing daily 
from the press, whether for king or par- 
liament. For more than twenty years 
he gathered them, perseveringly and im- 
partially. He spent thousands of pounds 
on them—directly and indirectly. He 
risked fine, confiscation, and imprisonment. 
He had to send them now into Surrey, 
now into Essex, as the danger appeared 
most imminent, but through all his cares 
and anxieties he never wavered in his 
purpose. Although an ardent Royalist, 
he kept the most scurrilous attacks on the 
king as carefully as those which were 
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more akin to his political belief, only 
sometimes writing a word of caustic 
criticism on the title-pages of the former. 
In all, he appears to have garnered some 
thirty-five thousand separate publications, 
which he bound in two thousand two 
hundred and twenty volumes. 

Thomason died, a disappointed man, in 
1666, before which date he had received and 
refused one offer of four thousand pounds 
for them, which sum he did not consider 
sufficient to cover his outlay. Charles the 
Second directed the royal stationer, Mearne, 
to buy them from Thomason’s heirs, but 
the king found it difficult to provide 
money for such a, comparatively, unim- 
portant purpose as the acquisition of these 
valuable relics. He, therefore, granted the 
Mearne family permission to re-sell them. 
This, however, they found it difficult to do, 
their importance not being recognised, 
until, in 1762, George the Third purchased 
them from the then representatives of 
the Mearne family for three hundred 
pounds and presented them to the British 
Museum where they are now known as 
the “King’s Pamphlets.” And to one 
of these pamphlets a curious interest 
is attached. Charles the First sent to 
Thomason to borrow it, and, while reading 
it, happened to let it fallin the mud. He 
returned it with an apology for his careless- 
ness, and the collector noted the facts 
on the little book, which still retains 
memorandum and mud-stain. Other biblio- 
philes, besides poor Thomason, have 
earned the gratitude of the nation by, 
directly or indirectly, bequeathing their 
treasures to it. Amongst these were Sir 
Hans Sloane, Sir Joseph Banks, the Rev. 
Mr. Cracherode, and the Hon. Mr. Gren- 
ville, whose gifts amount in all to some 
ninety thousand volumes which the donors 
have, at various times, left to the British 
Museum. Mr. Greville’s library was 
especially rich in rare and beautifully 
bound works. 

George the Third and George the Fourth 
were also to some extent collectors, but 
it may be fairly supposed, from their 
characters, that their purchases were 
prompted more by an imaginary sense of 
duty owed to their position, than by any 
real desire to form a library. George the 
Fourth presented the royal collection, of 
about seventy thousand volumes, to the 
Museum, in 1823; intending the gift to 
act as a sop to the people when the 
perennial qyestion of his debts recurred. 

No form of subdivision is minute enough 





to classify the collectors correctly. Some- 
times they devote themselves to “large 
paper ” copies; others only purchase vellum 
printed works or manuscripts ; the shelves 
of others are loaded with ponderous folios. 
Some cultivate one special groove, such as 
the drama, or reserve their love for volumes 
revered for—and sometimes only for—their 
antiquity. Others again seek eagerly after 
suppressed books or works that have been 
cancelled on account of some typographical 
error— errors which are sometimes very 
humorous in their inappopriateness. 

Many efforts have been made to defend 
the apparent folly of the collector. For 
the true bibliophile, who loves both to buy 
and read books, no apology is needed, for 
many of the purest and wisest intellects 
that have enlightened this world have felt 
the desire for the material possession of 
books and the intellectual acquisition of 
their contents to be instinctive. Even for 
the mere bibliomaniac there is something 
to be said, if only negatively. 

If it be necessary for man to be subject 
to some form of folly, the mania for book- 
buying is at any rate less harmful than 
many other grooves into which he, having 
money and idleness, might fall. Although 
we have mentioned instances of dishonesty 
on the part of the collector, still the pursuit 
is less likely to lead to moral mischief than 
many others, such as racing, gambling, and 
drinking, which are almost regarded as 
comparatively rational and orthodox. And 
even from a pecuniary point of view he is 
less likely to waste money than are many 
others who pride themselves on _ their 
superior worldly knowledge. Although a 
library is rarely sold at a profit, it often 
brings, if formed with judgment, a large 
portion of the money expended upon it; 
and at his death the collector may comfort 
himself in knowing that the indulgence of 
the greatest weakness and pleasure of his 
life has not been bought at the expense of 
those dear to him and dependent on him. 

A few words ought to be said concerning 
a class who, if not collectors, are often the 
cause of collectors—second-hand book- 
sellers. 

Many a man, with the instinct lying 
dormant in him, has gone into a bookseller’s 
shop for some particular work, and, after 
looking round, has left it with the appetite 
for acquiring fanned into flame for the re- 
mainder of his life. The modern second- 
hand bookseller is an important factor in 
the formation of libraries. 

Often born and bred among books, . 
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the'r study his profession, he frequently 
possesses an amount of knowledge about 
them which the amateur, with all his spare 
time, can never rival. 

Although most booksellers have some 
special branch, their knowledge is frequently 
varied and large, not only in their especial 
interests—the dates, editions, and values of 
books—but also in their contents. And 
most collectors have experienced gratefully 
the courtesy, patience, and persistence often 
shown in enquiring for and tracking some 
scarce and desirable volume, in order to 
obtain which the bookseller has perhaps 
to put himself into communication with 
agencies in both hemispheres. 

One difficulty with which the collector 
eventually meets—the collector of unlimited 
purse and insatiable maw at least—is that 
sooner or later he finds himself opposed toa 
limited number of copies of some scarce book 
and a relatively unlimited number of com- 
petitors for them. Standard works and the 
less uncommon rarities he may easily obtain. 
The volumes of his library may be numbered 
by thousands. Then arrives the time 
when — appetite growing with food — 
he is only to be satisfied by possessing 
solitary survivors whose companions have 
perished from the effects of fire, neglect, or 
suppression, or rarities whose fame is world- 
wide. But on the rare occasions when 
these come to the hammer he finds himself 
confronted by other collectors, equally 
wealthy and determined, and with buyers 
for the large public libraries of which so 
many are now being formed here, in 
America, and in Australia. It is under 
these conditions that the startling figures 


are bid that arouse feelings of derision, or: 


even of anger, in people who have no 
sympathy with the collector's ambition. 
Space will only permit us to append a 
very few examples of the striking difference 
a period little more than a century has 
made in the prices of specimens of old 
English Literature. The Visions and the 
Creede of Pierce Plowman (A.D. 1561) 
was sold in 1756 at the dispersal of the 
Rawlinson library for three shillings and 
sixpence. In April, 1882, at the Ouvry 
sale, it brought ten pounds fifteen shillings. 
The Chronycles of Englande (1483) was 
sold in 1776 for seven pounds seven 
shillings. A copy sold recently “ want- 
ing some leaves” for fifty-six pounds, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages were selling in 1795 
for four pounds ten shillings. They are now 
worth some thirty-two pounds. Stubbes’s 
Anatomie of Abuses, octavo, 1583, sold 





in 1791 for one pound fourteen shillings, 
but recently for eleven pounds. It lately 
obtained one hundred and fifteen pounds. 
The collector has also made first editions 
of modern writers fashionable, with cor- 
responding results on the prices. In the 
case of Tennyson, the first issues of 
Maud, Poems, and The Lover’s Tale, have 
produced eight pounds ten shillings, five 
pounds fifteen shillings, and thirty-three 
pounds respectively. First editions of 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, Alastor, and Adonais 
have reached twelve pounds fifteen shillings, 
seven pounds two shillings and sixpence, 
and forty-three pounds each. 

It is the true book lover, of limited means, 
who suffers by this upheaval of prices. The 
commercial activity of this century, here 
and in America, has brought into existence 
a new and practically uneducated class of 
men who consider a library to be as 
essential as a carriage, and the guinea 
stamp of their claim to “gentility.” It is 
these people who, in their eagerness to find 
another opportunity for ostentation, have 
driven the old-fashioned collector out of 
the field. And they are the modern 
representatives of the class who collect 
books for all purposes but those of study. 
There is undoubtedly a vast and constantly 
increasing mass of intelligent general 
readers, but they do not come under con- 
sideration here, confining themselves, as 
they usually do, to standard modern fiction 
and literature. They, therefore, do not 
feel the pressure of which we speak, and 
which only affects the minority who attempt 
to gratify their hobby in collecting works of 
a special class. These conditions may be 
in accordance with the laws of Political 
Economy ; but this is small consolation to a 
disappointed bibliophile who sees works of 
the old writers, for whom he has loving 
appreciation, absorbed into libraries which 
the owners too often never use. 

We cannot do better than conclude with 
some utterances of Mr. Blades (Enemies of 
Books): “I do not envy any man that absence 
of sentiment which makes some people 
careless of the memorials of their ancestors, 
and whose blood can be warmed up only 
by talking of horses or the prices of hops. 
To them solitude means ennui, and any- 
body’s company is preferable to their own. 
What an immense amount of calm enjoy- 
ment and mental renovation do such men 
miss!.... To the man of business with a 
taste for literature, who through the day 
has struggled in the battle of life with all 
its irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a 
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blessed season of pleasurable repose opens as 
he enters his sanctum, where every article 
wafts him a welcome and every book is a 
personal friend !” 





SOME QUAINT KENTISH NOOKS. 

PROBABLY no shire of England has been 
more thoroughly laid open to inspection, or is 
more familiar to tourists and explorers than 
that which bears for its emblem the white 
horse of Saxony surmounting the proud 
motto ‘‘ Invicta,” and yet there are odd 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners, mostly 
within easy reach of the railway traveller, 
which are far less known than they deserve. 

The moderr rages for bicycling and 
driving tours has to some extent opened 
them up, and the new railways in projection 
will do still more to promote that object; 
but the modern English traveller too often 
neglects the attractions which are close at 
home for those which are only to be seen 
by hurrying and bustling over long dis, 
tances abroad, and it is still too true that 
the object of a very large number of 
tourists is to cram the greatest amount 
of work into the smallest possible time, 
and by so doing entirely to overlook much 
that is truly amusing, delightful, and 
instructive. 

Most people nowadays have heard more 
or less about the Dead Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee, and they are now included in the 
regular trips arranged by our best known 
tour-caterers; but how many ,Londoners 
know anything of the genuine old dead 
town of Sandwich, beyond its connection 
with a recent election petition, and its 
association with the arrangement of bread 
and meat which bears its name? And yet 
there are few places in England which 
offer greater attractions to the digger and 
delver in the world of the past than this 
little high and dry ex-sea-port. 

As we approach it—whether from the 
railway-station or from the Canterbury 
road—we are struck with its resemblance 
to well-known pictures of old Dutch towns. 
There are the broad, green, sheep-dotted 
meadows, their monotony relieved by an 
occasional windmill or a shepherd’s hut ; 
there are the masts of vessels lying moored 
in the sluggish Stour, which keeps up enough 
connection between Sandwich and the 
sea to warrant the town in still retaining 
the title of a sea-port. There is the grass- 
grown rampart still running round the town 
—once a formidable stone wall, pierced with 





loopholes and embrasures, supplied with 
portcullised gates and draw-bridges, now 
a pleasant promenade for the inhabitants— 
and there is the quiet brown-roofed town 
in the midst, slumbering in the rays of 
the morning sun the sleep from which it 
will never be awakened. And upon enter- 
ing the town the illusion is still kept up, 
and it is hard to believe that this 
quiet, listless, odd-angled old place, was as 
important a port to our ancestors as are 
Portsmouth and Plymouth to us. Where 
the sheep now browse and the Sandwich 
boys play cricket, fleets, considered mighty 
in those days, rode at anchor in deep water, 
and upon what was green pasture-land 
even then, the trireme of the Roman 
invader kept constant watch under the 
protection of the great fortress of Rutupiz 
on the cliff-top yonder. 

Everything about Sandwich speaks of the 
old mighty days and of present decay and 
stagnation. There are streets—streets with 
quaint names such as Delft Street, Boatluck 
Street, Knightrider Street, Bowling Street 
—but there is no movement in them; there 
areshops, but apparently without customers; 
there are inns, but seemingly unpatronised 
save by commercial travellers and bicyclists; 
there are three grand old churches—of each 
of which may be said what was written by 
Longfellow anent the Belfry of Bruges, for the 
French were terrible neighbours in the old 
stirring days—churches, any one of which 
would easily hold the entire modern 
population of the town; there is a quay, 
alongside which are moored a few barges 
and a coasting vessel or two; there is a 
cattle-market—there is everything, in fact, 
for the accommodation of life and business, 
but unfortunately there is no life or business 
to be accommodated—at least so it appears 
to the eye of thestranger, although the good 
Sandwich folk may have a method of their 
own, unknown to the rest of the world, 
whereby an immensity of commerce is 
carried on without the slightest token of 
its existence. 

There never was a more effectual maze 
built for the bewilderment of strangers than 
that in which the streets of Sandwich are 
comprised. The Londoner, familiar with the 
mostintricate ins and outs of the metropolis, 
becomes as completely adrift in Sandwich 
as he would be in Pekin. If the original 
builders of the town may be conceded to 
have had some sort of a plan in their 
arrangement, it must have been the com- 
plete mystification of everyone but a born 
inhabitant, for the streets and lanes and 
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alleys seem all to be jumbled together as if 
they had been previously shaken together 
in a huge dice-box and dropped down, as 
Artemus Ward would have said, “‘permiskus 
like.” Lanes dart away from the biggest 
streets with a knowing sort of air and end in 
no thoroughfares; streets seem to run in 
circles, or to play hide-and-seek with the 
houses which jut out just where reason 
would dictate they ought not to be, steps 
go up and lead down—nowhere. In short, 
in very few places is the’ prominent deve- 
lopment of the bump of locality so much 
a necessity as in Sandwich. 

But the explorer is amply repaid for this 
trifling bother and the frequent dislocation 
of his equanimity. There are quaintly 
carved doorways, curious bits of street- 
corner ornament, genuine old gabled, 
timbered houses for the artist; there are 
churches full of fine old wood-work, and 
fine old tombs of long dead Sandwich 
worthies ; windows of rich glass, and huge 
Peter’s Pence chests, for the ecclesiologist— 
although of course the hand of the destroyer, 
that is to say of the restorer, has been 
hard at work with his inevitable pail of 
white-wash, and the good old high pews 
amd the fine old grey stone-work in two 
out of the three churches have disappeared 
—whilst for the man who seeks con- 
templative calm there are green church- 
yards, full of tombs with quaint .epitaphs, 
and surrounded by tumble-down, mullion- 
windowed, half-monastic, half-domestic 
looking buildings; or the pleasant quiet 
walk on the old rampart, with its view over 
meadows and sand-dunes to the glitterin 
sea on one hand, and the rich hills an 
woods of Kent on the other. 

Old customs still linger in the old town. 
One church still booms forth the curfew 
every evening at eight o’clock ; another at 
mid-day sounds what is called the goose- 
bell, a relic of the old days when the 
Flemish cloth-workers, driven hither by 
persecution from their own country, were 
accustomed to lay down the “goose” at that 
hour and repair to the church for prayer. 
On Saint Nicholas Day — the 6th of 
December—until within the last decade, it 
was the custom to go through the old 
form of electing a Boy-Bishop, who held 
nominal sway over matters ecclesiastical 
until Innocent’s Day, whilst in another part 
of the town the fishermen marched in 
procession and held high holiday; and 
there are inhabitants yet living who have 
heard their fathers speak of the days when 
at sunset the town was completely shut 





off from the rest of the world by the 
shutting of the gates and pulling up of the 
drawbridges—long after gates and draw- 
bridges had ceased to have any actual 
significance. 

Twenty minutes’ walking brings us to 
what is left of a still more completely dead 
town and sea-port—the remains of the 
important Roman City of Rutupize, now 
known as Richborough. The ancient 
castrum still frowns from the hill-top as it 
frowned in the days of the Roman invader, 
but it frowns over a peaceful expanse of 
green pasture instead of over angry boiling 
waves. The walls are yet thick and sturdy, 
and the plan of the old camp is yet dis- 
tinctly traceable, but of the city which 
stretched as far inland as the modern road 
to Canterbury, there is not a stone remain- 
ing, except such as have been used in the 
building of the farm-houses and cottages 
round about. The ploughman occasionally 
unearths coins and fragments of tesselated 
pavement, and the outline of the old 
amphitheatre is still visible, but of the city 
which shared with Lympne and Reculver 
the distinction of being the chief ingress 
for passengers from the Continent, there 
is not a sign. One is struck at Rich- 
borough with the thoroughness which was 
as characteristic of old Roman soldier 
workmen as it was of our middle-age monk 
architects. Time has not played half the 
havoc with the walls as has been caused by 
wanton mischief and the insinuating depre- 
dations of the ivy-plant; the secret of 
Roman mortars still remains undiscovered, 
although analysts and experts have been 
unceasing in their attempts to resolve its 
component parts ; and there is little reason 
to doubt that Richborough will last long 
after Sandwich has ceased to be. 

Just as Ramsgate visitors bother their 
heads but little about poor old forsaken 
Sandwich, so the fashionable patrons of 
Folkestone, Sandgate, and Hythe know next 
to nothing about the vast expanse of green 
which lies almost at their doors, and is 
known as Romney Marsh; and yet Romney 
Marsh presents distinguishing features of 
its own almost sufficiently marked to justify 
the position asserted for it by its inhabitants 
as being the sixth division of the Weald. 
As the sea has left Richborough and 
Sandwich high and dry, so it has deserted 
the once famous towns of Romney Marsh, 
in which the same features are reproduced 
as in Sandwich, but upon a smaller scale. 
We have already mentioned Sandwich as 
being a town of perplexity par excellence, 
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and we may now describe Romney Marsh 
as being equally a country of perplexity. 
We are told that there is a path over the 
marsh, apart from the recently opened 
railway, and the road which makes a six- 
teen-mile curve from Hythe to Rye, but it 
is only known to the shepherds, and the 
stranger who attempts to find it will probably 
find himself wandering about utterly lost 
for hours as did the writer when he confi- 
dently attacked it. To the eye the marsh 
presents but a vast expanse of green, dotted 
with white sheep, intersected by innumer- 
able water-courses too wide to be jumped 
and too deep to be forded, and to cross 
which necessitates a zigzag mode of pro- 
gression through a series of gates which are 
so placed at right angles as to render the 
forward progress of one mile in three- 
quarters of an hour a very good piece of 
work indeed. There is a deep, almost 
oppressive silence over all, a silence broken 
but by the shrill cries of the peewit and 
snipe, the bleating of sheep and the tinkle 
of their bells. The inhabitants of the 
marsh proper, strange-looking individuals, 
speak a patois as distinct from the ordinary 
Kent dialect as is Limousin from Parisian. 
They live either in their solitary huts, or in 
clusters of houses generally grouped round 
a diminutive church, but styled villages, 
and depend for the necessaries of life upon 
the two towns of New Romney and Lydd. 
These towns are miniature Sandwiches. 
Each was famous in old times; each sank 
and faded as the sea receded ; each revived 
for a while in the days of smuggling and 
wrecking ; each has its fine old church, 
many sizes too large for the require 
ments of its community; its quaint bits 
of domestic, architecture ; and neither has 
an atom of life or animation about it 
except at the period of the Great Romney 
Sheep Fair. They are interesting simply 
as fragments of the past existing in the 
present, but a single day will exhaust them, 
and we may pass on to other quaint corners 
without saying any more about them. 
Away inland, at the junction of the 
Maidstone, Ashford, Hawkhurst, and 
Canterbury roads, lies the little village of 
Charing. Here, in the very heart of Kent, 
and for the present far removed from 
railway influences, one may see the old 
Kentish life and hear the ring of the true 
old Kentish dialect to perfection. Until 
the introduction of railways Charing was a 
place of nosmallimportance. Even before 
the advent of stage-coaches it was of some 
repute as standing on the direct line of the 





old Pilgrims’ Way, which entered Kent at 
Tatsfield near Westerham, crossed the 
Medway at Snodland, ran along the hills 
past Hollingbourne, Harrietsham, and Len- 
ham, and by way of Charing and Chilham 
passed into Canterbury, which road is still 
distinctly marked by the double line of 
sombre yew-trees which fringe it from 
beginning to end. Moreover at Charing 
was one of those lordly palaces at which 
the old archbishops halted on their way 
to the cathedral city, the others being at 
Bromley, Otford, and Leeds. But the old 
palace is in ruins, as completely so as that 
at Llandaff in Wales to which it bears some 
resemblance, except such part of it as has 
been modernised and adapted to farm 
buildings. But the old landlord of The 
Swan will tell us that, half a century ago, 
Charing was a place of constant bustle and 
animation from its central position as a 
meeting-place of stage-coaches, and the two 
inns with their suites of rooms and their 
extensive ranges of stabling still attest the 
fact, although, except during the summer 
months when they are patronised by 
occasional driving and bicycling parties, they 
are veritable ghosts of their former selves, 
and no greater contrast can be imagined 
than between this Charing amidst the 
Kentish hills, and its namesake on the banks 
of the Thames. There are some good 
specimens of old magpie houses in the 
village, and the country round is rich in 
fine old manorial dwellings and pleasant 
homesteads. If the explorer should approach 
Charing from the direction of Canterbury, 
he should by no means omit to pause at 
the top of the steep hill which leads down 
to the village and admire the panorama of 
the Weald of Kent, which is said to be un- 
equalled even in this country of wide-spread 
and beautiful views. 

Most people residing in the south-eastern 
suburbs of London know Keston as being 
one of the pleasantest goals for a holiday 
within easy reach of the metropolis, but it 
is remarkable how very little is known 
of the extremely interesting features of 
the place beyond its natural beauty and 
its association with the Great Commoner. 

Keston has been considered by some 
antiquaries to be identical with the Novio- 
magus of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
the last of the great stations before London 
on the Roman Watling Street from Dover ; 
but later researches seem to disprove this, 
and Dartford or Crayford are regarded as 
the real Noviomagus. At any rate, Keston 
was a very important hill station, and the 
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name is, of course, a corruption of the 
Latin “ castrum.” 

Keston, much resorted to as it is, may 
lay fair claim to be considered as one of 
the quaint nooks of Kent, for although 
within easy access of London by means of 
an omnibus meeting the Chatham and 
Dover trains at Bromley station, and still 
more so by the new line of railway leaving 
Elmers End station on the South Eastern 
system, having its present terminus at 
Hayes Common, it is as yet as sequestered 
and out-of-the-way a spot as can be 
imagined. 

The Bromley omnibus stops at the road- 
side inn known as The Keston Cross, 
termed in the local colloquial, The Mark, 
probably from some old Saxon monument 
which marked the division of the four cross- 
roads. The road straight ahead leads up to 
what is called Cesar’s Well, which is the 
source of the river Ravensbourne, so called, 
it is said, because when Cvsar’s legions 
were marching along on their way to 


London, being destitute of water, a 
huge raven settled down upon the 
well. The country folk often speak of the 


well as the old bath, but there is no evidence 
to point out that the water was ever used 
for any other than drinking purposes, 
although it is said to possess certain healing 
qualities. In an account of Mr. Pitt’s resi- 


-dence at Holwood House, published in 


1792, the well is described as being planted 
round with trees, and as having a com- 
modious dressing-place built upon the 
brink, but this more probably refers to 
a much larger pond within the park of 
Holwood immediately below the celebrated 
oak-tree beneath which, it is said, Pitt 
and Wilberforce first discussed their 
project for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The old Roman camp covers an area of 
many acres, and is still tolerably perfect in 
parts, although thickly overgrown with 
wood and thicket. It must have been a 
formidable encampment, for the traces of a 
triple vallum and ditch are plainly dis- 
cernible, and that it was a permanent post 
of observation is plainly attested by the 
numerous remains of Roman villas, urns, 
and coins which have been brought to light 
from time to time. Tradition says that a 
terrible battle was fought here between the 
Romans and the Britons; and a mound of 
earth hard-by Ceesar’s Well bears the name 
of the War Bank to this day. From the 
old tree known as Wilberforce’s Oak, a 
beautiful view of the Southern Weald is 





obtained, with diminutive Keston Church 
nestling at the foot, and the white road 
leading to the sequestered villages of 
Down and Cudham winding away through 
the pleasant landscape. The park itself, 
through which a public foot-path runs, is 
an ideal place for rest and peaceful com- 
templation ; and although Hayes Common, 
beloved by Bank Holiday tourists and 
beanfeasters, is hard-by, the rabbits still 
gambol amidst the knee-deep fern-brake 
of Holwood, and one is surrounded by 
so many thoroughly woodland sights and 
sounds that it is hard to believe that 
one is so near to vast tracts of suburban 
villas, and but a mile from the nearest 
railway-station. 

A very quiet nook of Kent is Hever, and 
to our mind the best way to reach it is from 
Westerham, now connected by railway with 
Dunton Green on the South Eastern Line. 
One may follow this road, or rather this 
maze of cross-country roads, during a whole 
summer’s morning, and be as completely 
away from the world of man as in the 
midst of Dartmoor; and never for one 
moment need the eye weary of monotony or 
want of picturesqueness in the surrounding 
scenery. Hever itself is a fine specimen of 
thecastellated mansions which sprang up all 
over England during the period immediately 
preceding the Tudors, when the great 
baronial castles had been dismantled, and 
men were beginning to live more at ease and 
peace, and yet when they had not yet learnt 
to shake off all ideas of defence in the 
construction of their mansions. But, 
attractive as the old house itself is, with its 
oak-panelled rooms, its galleries, its stair- 
cases, its secret passages, and its subter- 
ranean dungeons, its chief interest of course 
lies in its association with the life of the 
ill-fated Anne Boleyn. Hever folk still 
maintain that Anne was born here, though 
Miss Strickland has put it beyond a doubt 
that her real birth-place was at Blickling in 
Norfolk. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that she came to Hever at a very early 
age, and that the king was wont to come 
here to woo her from his palaces at Green- 
wich or Eltham ; and three or four hills 
lying between these places and Hever are 
still called “King Hal’s Hill,” from the 
fact that the messengers used thereon to be 
stationed to signal his approach to his lady- 
love at Hever Castle. The stately gardens 
still remain wherein Anne listened to 
Henry’s tale of love, so do the long gallery, 
the chamber wherein Anne of Cleves died, 
and Anne Boleyn’s private boudoir ; other- 
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wise the old mansion has been converted 
into a farm-house. 

If our space permitted we would ask 
the reader to wander away with us into 
many another pleasant Kentish nook ; we 
would take him with us through the 
pleasant unknown country which lies 
between Rye and Tunbridge; we would 
ask him to accompany us to the mystical 
Hundred of Hoo, to the picturesque villages 
which dot the road from Farningham to 
Otford, even to make a pilgrimage with us 
along the old yew-shaded Way to Canter- 
bury; but we are warned to stop, and we 
can only conclude by promising him as 
much pleasure and amusement and instruc- 
tion by exploring quaint nooks and corners 
of Kent as he would find in any other 
county in England. 





IN AN OLD PALACE. 


‘* Yes, darling, I will rest awhile 

Upon this ancient window-seat, 

This wide, old-fashioned, brown recess, 

And watch the pictured loveliness 
That decks the chamber round ; 

Each gay grand lady’s courtly smile. 

Her full free glance of witchery sweet, 

And curling tresses all unbound. 


**Or I will wander soft and slow, 
As suits me best, from room to room, 
Again to ponder, as I trace 
The features of Loyola’s face, 
The secret of his power. 
Or mark the veiled pathetic woe 
In Charles’s eyes, that spake of doom 
Before the storm began to lower. 


** But go thou, sweetest, gaily out, 

And sun thyself this sunny day, 

Go find again thy favourite nook 

Where, babbling like a country brook, 
Great Thames goes plashing by ; 

Or roam the wide old place about 

In thine own mood, in thine own way, 

And smile beneath the azure sky. 


‘** Go forth and banish from thine eyes, 

The haunting shade that vexes me, 

Go forth and lose thy childish care 

Among sweet things of earth and air, 
Blown flower and changing leaf. 

Let girlish laughter quench thy sighs, 

Let Nature’s balsam comfort thee, 

Go to, thou dost but play at grief.” 


We part, she passes from my sight, 
Adown the wide, time-trodden stair, 
Her foot’s faint echo dies away ; 
Ah me! it seems but yesterday 
My little girl was born. 
But yesterday, a snowdrop white 
She blossomed in the wintry air 
Of wedded-life, long past its morn. 
Of wedded life where love was not, 
Or not such love as once I knew! 
Poor girl, poor wife! I tried my best 
To drive that image from my breast, 
And keep me true to thee. 
But love had made and marred my lot 
Before we met, and one less true 
Than thou, had changed the world for me. 
And yet, perhaps she did but yield 
To father’s threat and mother’s art ; 





She might have purposed to be true, 

Perhaps—perhaps—— I never knew— 
ur parting was so swift. 

Love one day ours, and all life’s field 

A-bloom with hope—then forced apart 

By wider widths than death’s drear drift. 


Then I went mad, and mocked at life, 
And jeered at all its precious things, 
At manhood’s faith, and woman’s truth, 
And spilled the ruddy wine of youth 
With wilful, wasteful hand. 
I stood with all the world at strife, 
Till life was poisoned at its springs, 
And clogged with dust, and choked with sand. 


But in the end there came to me 

An angel in a woman’s guise, 

She touched my wounds with balin divine, 

She poured therein love’s oil and wine, 
And closed my heart’s wide rent. 

My love was dead, but I was free, 

And could be faithful. Was it wise? 

God knows ; she said she was content. 


And I was faithful, if one call 
That faith, which no desires assail ; 
I could not give her love for love, 
But still, I held her far above 
Her younger, lovelier peers. 
And when, in aftertime, the call 
Of death came with an infant’s wail, 
God knows I made her grave with tears. 


But ah, the babe! the little child! 
The wailing, wee, unmothered one, 
How closely to my heart hath crept 
The daughter since the mother slept ! 
She is my own, my own, 
The one clean thing and undefiled, 
Life holds for me beneath the sun, 
And she is mine—-as yet—alone. 


I look from out my window-seat, 

To see my dainty daughter pass ; 

Fair as the world’s first morning time, 
Just rounding to the tender prime 

Of girlish blossoming. 

A sight that makes my old heart beat ; 
She stands like Flora on the grass, 

By the white statue of the Spring. 


And must I lose her? Can I give 
My tender maiden from my side ? 
And to his son—mine ancient foe, 
The man who wronged me years ago ? 
My daughter, it is hard! 
How much the heart can bear, and live, 
How much forego of hate and pride, 
Lest its one darling’s life be marred. 
Fate wills it so, my little dove, 
I will not part thy love from thee ; 
His noble face is full of truth, 
The unspent heritage of youth 
Lies yet within his hand. 
The father took my early love, 
The son will take my child from me, 
Nor sire, nor son, could I withstand. 


Ah well, he hath his mother’s face, 
And his dear mother’s grave is green, 
And since the father, too, lies low, 
And since the wrong was long ago, 
My heart says, “‘ I forgive.” 
The lad is worthy of our race, 
His heart is brave, his haads are clean. 
If love be life, then let them live. 


She glides across the oaken floor, 
And in the ancient doorway stands : 
T look around the pictured wall, 
No stately lady of them all 
Hath charms so rarely blent. 
And one comes with her through the door 
With eager eyes and outsretched hands, 
Her lover. Child, I am content. 
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WAITING. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
CHAPTER I. 


PART I. 


“ Dora !” 

No answer. The lawn was apparently 
deserted. A round table and a chair were 
placed in the shade of the low-stretching 
branches of a huge chestnut-tree. A shawl 
had been thrown over the back of the 
chair, and a book and some knitting were 
on the table; evidently the occupant of 
the chair had not long deserted her post. 
A rough skye-terrier, who had been peace- 
fully slumbering in the sunshine, woke up 
at the sound of his master’s voice, stretched 
himself lazily, and blinked his sleepy eyes. 

‘Dora, I want you! Come at once,” 
called the master again ; this time it almost 
amounted to an entreaty. ‘ Dora!” 

Even Wasp bestirred himself, and stared 
hopelessly about the lawn, wagging his 
sympathetic tail. 

Stephen Northlington was a fair, stal- 
wart young Englishman, essentially of the 
country gentleman type. Handsome, too, 
and serenely conscious of the fact, he 
was perhaps inclined to be a little over- 
particular as to his personal appearance ; 
but this morning, as he strode across the 
lawn, he was much too preoccupied to give 
a thought to his dusty boots and gaiters, 
One glance into the drawing-room showed 
him that that was deserted as well. He 
paused for a few seconds on the threshold, 
and turned again in the direction from 
which he had come. 

As he passed the chestnut-tree for the 
second time, Wasp gave a quick sharp 
bark, the branches were pushed aside, and 
he came upon the object of his search 
comfortably reclining in a hammock. It 
would have been hard to find a more 
desirable resting-place than this of Dora’s, 
under the shade of the great boughs, with 
the sunlight flickering through the bright 
green leaves. In one hand she held a large 
fan, the other she held out towards the 
new comer. 

“Dora!” he said again. 

“How cruel of you to wake me, 
Stephen—you and Wasp between you! 
I have been reading and doing accounts 
till my brain whirled, and I had just—— 
Why, what’s the matter ?” 

She had been lying full length in the 
hammock, idly fanning herself, the very 
picture of luxurious ease. She was a pale 
slight girl, and looked hardly more than a 
child in her white dress and red sash. She 





had thrown her hat on the ground, and 
her dark hair was rough and disordered ; 
her features were regular, the curve of 
her eyebrows was arched like a bow, and 
her eyes—grey far-seeing eyes—which had 
been sparkling with fun a minute ago, 
flashed and grew into sudden horror as she 
caught sight of her brother’s face. 

“Ts anything the matter, Stephen ?” she 
asked again, swinging herself out of the 
hammock and putting her hand on his 
arm. 

“ Yes; at least, I want you to prevent 
Fanny from being frightened. There has 
been an accident; Idon’t think it’s very 
serious, but she mustn’t be startled. Go 
up to-the house and prepare her mind, like 
a good child.” 


“Very well; butcan’t I help? Who is 
it that’s hurt ?” 
“Goodness only knows,” answered 


Stephen with the slightest possible trace 
of vexation in his voice. “An artist or 
photographer of some kind. He was 
sketching out in the middle of the road, 
and never heard the cart coming, and 
Turner drove clean into him, as far as I 
can make out. Mrs. Turner’s beside 
herself, but Turner is bringing him round 
nicely—and, by-the-bye, she wants some 
brandy and some eau-de-cologne. We 
shall have Dr. Brown in a few minutes. 
Fetch it, will you? Oh, and, Dora!”— 
she was half-way towards the house 
already—“ if Fanny is asleep, don’t disturb 
her, but come down to Turner’s at once.” 

Dora did not wait to ask another ques- 
tion, but disappeared through the door- 
way. She took a small brandy-flask out 
of the dining-room sideboard, hastily 
snatched a smelling-bottle and Fanny’s 
silver vinaigrette off the drawing-room table, 
and ran back again down the garden-walk 
in time to catch up her brother. He was 
holding an animated conversation with a 
short broad-shouldered man in a wide- 
awake. 

“Your servant, Miss Dora,” said he, 
raising his hat as he caught sight of her 
anxious face. He had keen bright eyes 
and a kindly smile. “The poor young 
fellow down at Turner’s has come to 
himself already. The doctor is with him, and 
has infinitely relieved Turner’s mind by 
declaring that there is nothing very wrong, 
only a broken arm and a few bruises.” 

Dora heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T am glad,” she said. ‘Iwas afraid it 
was a bad accident.” 

“Bad enough, to all intents and pur- 
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poses,” put in her brother. “ But women 
always like to make things out worse than 
they really are. It gives them something 
to think about, I suppose. Now, I do beg, 
Dora, that you won’t make a long story out 
of this to terrify Fanny. I dare say, after 
all, our strolling painter will be off again 
to-morrow or the next day, and it’s to be 
hoped he has learnt a little wisdom. He 
won't station himself and his traps in 
the very middle of the Queen’s highway 
again in a hurry. Well, I must go to 
the farm. I ought to have been there an 
hour ago, if it hadn’t been for this 
miserable business. Take the brandy 
down to the cottage, will you, Dora, 
there’s a good child; it may be wanted. 
We shall see you, then, at dinner, Wyatt ? 
Oh, Dora, just tell Turner to send up to 
the house for anything that the doctor may 
have ordered. I shall be round that way 
myself presently. Good-bye.” 

“ All right,” said Dora ; “I'll go at once 
and say that you are coming.” 

She turned towards her companion with 
an amused smile on her lips. He had 
been standing silent during Stephen’s 
harangue, listening to his multifarious 
directions. 

Being such a very old friend of the 
family, George Wyatt knew as well as Dora 
did, that the visit to the farm was but an 
excuse, a mere pretence not to appear too 
interested in the welfare of the unlucky 
stranger, for whose benefit he would 
willingly have given the best of everything 
that his house afforded. 

** May I come with you to the cottage?” 

“Yes, do; and we needn’t walk so fast 
now ; it’s so hot.” 

“ Let me carry that for you.” 

Mr. Wyatt put out his hand for the 
flask. 

It was not the least in her way; but she 
was thoroughly accustomed to be waited on 
by Mr. Wyatt, and now she handed him the 
vinaigrette and the silver-headed smelling- 
bottle, and finally took his arm, to be 
helped down the hill, and persuaded him 
into putting up his umbrella to shade her 
from the sun. 

All these little duties and attentions 
were performed by George Wyatt as a@ 
matter of course. Had he not loved and 
admired little Dora Northlington since she 
was a tiny school-girl? He had been her 
brother’s friend since his boyhood ; had 
helped him out of innumerable scrapes ; 
had advised him to buy The Chestnuts, the 
garden-walls of which could be seen from 





his own study windows; had introduced 
him to his wife, the pretty delicate Fanny, 
who was on no account to be alarmed or 
disturbed ; and, finally, he had acted as 
best man at the wedding, which had taken 
place about eight years before the hot 
summer day on which the idea occurred 
to ‘the wandering photographer” that 
Turner's cottage, with the fir-woods and the 
hills in the distance, would make an excel- 
lent sketch, as seen from the middle of the 
turnpike-road. 

George Wyatt had begun life by reading 
for the bar, not because he had any par- 
ticular taste for the study of law, or because 
he saw his way to making a career, but 
because his uncle wished it—the uncle who 
had adopted him and intended to leave 
him the sole possessor of Trevden Hill, 
with its comfortable house and old-fashioned 
garden. 

However, before George had arrived at 
the dignity of a first brief, his uncle died. 
He then gave up his London chambers, 
retired into the country, farmed his own 
land, became a magistrate, and in all things 
—with the one exception that he brought 
no wife home to Trevden Hill—proved 
himself the example of a worthy country 
squire. He was shy, grave, and silent, not 
by any means an amusing man, but his 
tenants respected him, his servants loved 
him, Stephen Northlington and his wife 
looked upon his approval as a simple 
matter of necessity in all matters of im- 
portance, and as for Dora, Mr. Wyatt was 
her right hand and best friend. 

After the death of her parents, and before 
Stephen’s marriage and the purchase of 
The Chestnuts, there had been a gloomy 
period in little Dora’s life. She had been 
left under the care of a widowed cousin, 
who had promptly gone abroad for her 
health, and had sent Dora to a first-rate 
school, with an arrangement that she should 
remain there during the holidays when- 
ever it should happen to be convenient. 
For three long dreary holidays it did 
happen to be convenient. 

Dora still shuddered as she thought of 
the melancholy days when she was left to 
amuse herself in the deserted school-room, 
or taken for a walk up and down a stiff 
parade, and not allowed to approach the 
sands and the delicious little waves within 
thirty yards of her, for fear of spoiling her 
boots. 

Stephen came to see her now and then, 
and the two together talked of the golden 
time to come when Dora should be old 
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enough to keep house for him. On one of 
these occasions Stephen appeared with a 
friend. 

“This is Mr. Wyatt, Dora,” he explained, 
as Dora looked at the stranger with undis- 
guised annoyance, and gave him an unwil- 
ling hand. Had he come to spoil her 
day, and take Stephen away from her? 
“This is my great friend, Mr. Wyatt ; 
he is stopping down here, and we are all 
going to have tea with his cousin. I have 
= for you to come out for the whole 

ay.” 

“Till it is quite dark?” asked Dora, still 
turning away from her visitor. She had 
looked at him once ; he was ugly, and grave, 
and very old. 

* Yes, till nine o’clock; that was the 
latest.” 

“Did Mrs. Fortescue say that I might 
stay till nine o’clock?” asked Dora, her 
eyes gleaming with pleasure. 

“ She did ; and who do you think begged 
for such an extension of leave, because we 
are going to see an old lady who will take 
great care of you?” 

Once more Dora looked at Mr. Wyatt; 
he was smiling now, and his face had lost 
its sadness, 

“Don’t mystify the child, Steph,” he 
said. ‘“ Will you come, Miss Dora, and 
spend the day with my cousin? We will 
do our best to amuse you.” 

“And Stephen?” asked Dora, 
hesitating, but drawing a step nearer. 

“And Stephen,” said Mr. Wyatt; “ will 
you come?” 

** Yes, please,” was all Dora said. But 
once outside the door, she put her little 
hand into George Wyatt’s, calmly accepting 
him as her friend, and as a benefactor of 
mighty influence, who had known how to 
break through the iron rules of the 
establishment, and to keep her out till 
nine o’clock. 

Mr. Wyatt’s cousin took a fancy to Dora, 
and from that eventful day the dreariness 
of her school-life was much mitigated. She 
was often invited to stay with her new 
friend; Mr. Wyatt brought her story-books, 
and even went the length of hiring a pony, 
and teaching her to ride. Before long 
came the news of Stephen’s engagement ; 
the invalid relative returned to England, 
just in time to superintend the ordering of 
Dora’s white muslin and blue ribbons for 
the wedding, and to administer a few 
homely truths on the subject of her future 
behaviour at The Chestnuts, where she was 
now to take up her abode. After this, a 


still 





severe east wind having set in, the invalid 
returned to her villa at Nice, and Dora was 
sent into thecountry to receive her brother 
and his wife. Sunny days had begun for 
little Dora; there was no more school, 
there were no more melancholy walks on 
an asphalte parade, and she gradually grew 
from a delicate child into a healthy bloom- 
ing girl. Years had passed by, and life 
still flowed on in a smooth unchecked 
current to the inhabitants of The Chestnuts ; 
two small boys had been added to the 
family circle, and were the special care of 
Aunt Dora. Indeed, Fanny—at all times 
a fragile and constitutionally indolent 
little woman—had given up the reins of 
government into the hands of her young 
sister-in-law, and was only nominally at 
the head of affairs. It was Dora who 
managed the household, amused the 
children, wrote the letters, to a great 
extent entertained the visitors, and under- 
took the numerous little duties for which 
somebody must always be responsible in a 
country house. And Dora was equal to 
the emergency. She made no pretensions, 
but quietly did the work which came to her 
hand, and lived her life in the peaceful 
country village, enjoying each pleasure that 
came in her way to the uttermost. And 
up to the present time she had wished for 
no change, and had no thought for the 
morrow. 

“T’m so glad we met you,” said Dora, as 
she and her companion turned into the 
field at the extreme corner of which the 
chimneys of Turner’s cottage were visible ; 
“poor Stephen seems thoroughly upset, 
doesn’t he? Perhaps there will be some- 
thing else wanted, or another doctor will 
have to be fetched; it makes things so 
much easier to have you here. But, Mr. 
Wyatt——” 

In spite of the old friendship, and 
though Stephen’s boys habitually called 
him ‘‘ Uncle George,” Dora had no more 
familiar name for him than this. She 
stopped short, and looked out into the 
distant view of fair fields, which had 
already begun to ripen under the warm 
June sun ; woods that looked blue in the 
distance; and the silver stream that wound 
in and out the hay-fields, and, finally, was 
lost to sight somewhere behind the clipped 
yew hedges of Trevden gardens. 

“Mr. Wyatt, what a terrible thing if 
this poor man had been killed! Do you 
really think he is out of danger ?” 

“T assure you the doctor said so, though 
we have every reason to be thankful that 
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the accident was no worse. Don’t distress 
yourself about it, my child.” 

Dora’s eyes were shining with excite- 
ment. 

“I was only thinking,” she said, ‘“‘ how 
dreadful it would have been for his mother 
and sister.” 

* But, you know, we are not certain that 
he has got a mother and sister,” observed 
George Wyatt, who wished to make things 
look as favourable as possible, and fell back 
upon this truism as a means of restoring 
Dora to herself. 

“That would be worse than ever. You 
know it would.” 

“ Well, really, Dora, supposing that the 
poor fellow had been killed—and I don’t 
see why we should look upon the affair 
from such a melancholy point of view—I 
think it would be just as well if he had no 
near relations. It would be sucha terrible 
shock to them, as you said yourself just 
now.” 

“Yes,” said Dora, pulling to pieces the 
daisies that she had worn in her dress ; 
“only I did not put it into such grand 
words. But at the same time it would be 
much worse, because he would have been 
so lonely, and there can’t be anything so 
bad in the world as to be quite alone, and 
have no one to care for you.” 

“Perhaps he has got some friends, 
missy }” 

“That's not quite the same thing,” said 
Dora somewhat incoherently; “friends 
wouldn’t care much. I would rather be 
run over and hurt, horribly hurt, if there 
was somebody alive to be sorry, than left 
all alone to know that there would be no 
one to mind whatever happened.” 

“That is not likely ever to be your 
case, Dora,” said George Wyatt, looking 
kindly on her flushed face ; “ why do you 
make yourself miserable about what is im- 
possible ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, I’m sure. You never 
liked me to romance, did you? I will try 
and be sensible, and, Mr. Wyatt——” 

“Yes?” 

“T won't make any more unpleasant 
speeches about friends ; they are very nice 
people to have about one, after all.” 

“Especially when they presume upon 
their position, and lecture one a little now 
and then.” 

** All for one’s own good, of course,” put 
in Dora saucily ; “‘ but I was going to say, 
especially if they hold up umbrellas and 
carry flasks on a broiling morning. Now I 
can see Mrs. Turner at the window; she 





looks very pale, poor thing. I'll just goin 
and speak to her. Will you please stop 
here till I come back ?” 

“Certainly I will. Let me know if 
there is anything more to be fetched. I 
can send a telegram, or ride into town 
myself, if Stephen is too busy.” 

Dora accepted the proposal with a smile 
and a nod, and disappeared in the Turners’ 
doorway. 

George waited as he had promised, 
walking up and down the sandy piece of 
road just outside the garden, walking with 
as light a tread as was possible in order 
not to disturb the sick man. He had 
begun to contemplate the desirability of 
smoking a quiet pipe, and had lighted a 
fusee, when he heard voices, and turning 
round beheld Dora shaking hands with 
Mrs. Turner, who had got an apron to her 
eyes. 

Mi My brother will be glad to hear such 
a good report,” Dora was saying; “don’t 
fret, Mrs. Turner, you have behaved beau- 
tifully. Now I must go, or Mr. Wyatt 
will go without me. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Turner stood at her cottage door, 
watching the pair as they leisurely turned 
towards the stile that led to the hay-field. 
She had been a servant in the family 
before Mr. Northlington had bought The 
Chestnuts, and consequently took a deep 
interest in the welfare of each individual 
member. At the present moment she was 
much agitated (having, in fact, been turned 
out of the sick-room by the doctor, as 
worse than useless), but her agitation did 
not prevent her from speaking her mind 
to the sympathising neighbours, who had 
come to glean the latest report of the 
catastrophe. 

“ Well, ’tis true. Mr. Stephen, he will 
come and bustle about, and talk to you by 
the hour together, and Mrs. Stephen, she 
looks what she is, a kind handsome lady 
in poor health ; but in time of trouble give 
me Miss Dora, though she does look so 
young and helpless, bless her!” 

In the meantime, Dora, with no thought 
in her mind of acting the part of minister- 
ing angel — having, indeed, had some 
difficulty in concealing her amusement at 
poor Mrs. Turner’s account of the accident 
—was chatting eagerly to her companion 
as they sauntered home through the fields. 
That was what generally happened when 
the oddly-assorted pair were together, this 
pretty light-hearted girl and the grave man. 
Dora talked and George Wyatt listened. 
He was not a great talker, but an excellent 
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listener, which is a somewhat rarer charac- 
teristic. Dora was accustomed to his 
matter-of-fact short observations, and was 
in no way perturbed by his silence this 
morning. Her thoughts ran principally 
on the subject of the invalid, as was natural, 
but as they came to the garden-gate a new 
idea struck her. 

‘“‘T must go in and tell Fanny. I hope 
she won’t have been made nervous by the 
servants. It is so unfortunate that we 
have got a dinner-party to-night. If Fanny 
gets a headache she won’t come down, and 
Stephen doesn’t like that. She was ill the 
last time that people dined with us.” 

Mr. Wyatt knew too well what Mrs. 
Stephen’s nervous attacks were, to under- 
rate Dora’s apprehensions. 

“Ts it too late to put the party off?” he 
suggested. 

“ Quite impossible,” answered Dora, 
shaking her head. 

“Then you must go and talk to Fanny ; 
if she hears of the accident from you, she 
will not mind so much.” 

“ Very well,” said Dora, putting out her 
hand ; then with a sigh: “It does seem 
awkward that we should all be so put out 
by an utter stranger, and he’ll go away in 
a day or two, and we shall never any of 
us see him again. I’m inclined to agree 
with Stephen, he might just as well have 
chosen some other place to be run over in 
than our village. Please come early 
to-night, and be very useful, cover the 
pauses in the conversation, and make 
things go.” 

‘“‘T’'ll do my best,” said George Wyatt. 

If, like the princess in a fairy story, she 
had asked him to accomplish some unheard- 
of feat, to storm a castle single-handed or 
slay a dragon, he would probably have 
made the same answer. 

*T’'ll do my best for you, Dora.” 

It might be that a day would come when 
Dora would realise the depth and truth of 
George’s friendship, and know how excel- 
lent a thing the “ best” of a good man is! 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
ciagtietiandeen 
PROLOGUE. 

CHAPTER VI. HER WEARY QUEST. 

AN hour later on that ill-fated day 
and Hester Devenant knew that no mad 
fancy had filled her husband’s brain, but 
a stern and cruel truth. First one and 





then another coming up from the town, 
told eagerly (and not without a certain 
pleasure in having such marvellous news 
to tell) of the wonderful events that were 
convulsing Becklington to its centre. 

Mrs. Devenant was a woman who had 
no “gossips”—no favourite scandal- 
mongers who, gathered in a magic fireside 
circle, bespattered this or that one’s 
character to the merry clink of tea-cup 
and saucer. She had always held aloof 
from even her nearest neighbours, and 
some of these, smarting under this reserve, 
were nothing loth now to carry ill news 
to which she could not well turn a deaf 
ear, since its personal interest for herself 
was so extreme. 

They came and they went; they babbled 
and disputed; one telling this version, one 
another. All dilating profusely upon 
Gabriel Devenant’s seizure in the market- 
place, sparing the wretched listener no single 
detail of how he “rolled his eyes and 
foamed at the mouth,” the while Hester 
fought proudly for calmness and fortitude, 
chiding Hilda at every turn as an outlet to 
the growing trouble in her own breast. 

For let who might come and go, there 
was one who had gone and came not again 
—Gabriel Devenant. 

What had he said in answer to those 
bitter words hurled at his head like so 
many stones flung from a sling ? 

With eyes dark, cloudy, full of desperate 
pain, such as may be seen in those of the 
dumb beast she had likened him to, he 
had started to his feet, striving for breath 
and speech. 

At last the words came: 

“T am all you say, and more; I have 
been weak and wicked, but it was your 
temper—your jealous ways—your mocking 
tongue drove me to it.” 

Then dazed and full of a nameless fear, 
Hester leant against the casement, holding 
back the lattice with her hand, to watch 
the flitting figure pass away under the 
ruddy apple-boughs. 

Not unpursued though. 

For a little maid with brown locks 
flying out behind her ran on nimble feet, 
and caught him by the fluttering ends 
of his eloak, caught and held, and kissed 
the hand that would have put her aside 
(lips being out of reach); and Hester 
saw him stoop, lift the little one in his 
arms, let her curl about his neck, let her 
nestle her head upon his shoulder as he 
murmured softly: “Ma petite reine! ma 
petite reine |” 
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All her life long Hilda will hear the echo 
of those words when she thinks of a love 
that seemed to pass out of her life with 
the utterance of them. 

Mother and child took their noontide 
meal together, while at the round white 
wooden table under the house-room window 
a third chair stood empty. 

When tea-time came it was empty still, 
and Hester’s face was pale, with a deep line 
showing between her beautiful brows, and 
now and again a convulsive twitch stirring 
her mouth. 

No fresh news came from the town, 
for the excellent reason that there was 
none to come, since everything was in 
abeyance, waiting the advent of that 
terrible arm of the law, the Bow Street 
runner. Apparently the townsfolk found 
a sad consolation in staring at the closed 
bank, and Jake spent a spasmodic after- 
noon in constantly pursuing Abel Dibbs 
across the market-place, catching him by 
the lobe of the ear, and dragging him 
ignominiously away from the pleasures of 
a stony contemplation of the one central 
object of interest. 

That. night the sun went down clad in 
royal robes of crimson and gold—beautiful 
diaphanous robes whose skirts trailed across 
the blue dome of his kingly domain in 
glorious amplitude. Then in his wake 
came the quiet moon, climbing a stairway 
of fleecy cloud to peep at little Hilda, fast 
asleep with a tear on her eyelash and now 
and again a sob heaving her gentle bosom. 

The little soul had fallen asleep, after 
long wakefulness, wondering, wondering, 
wondering what had become of “mon 
camarade;” and the glistening tear and 
those piteous sobs were the aftermath 
of that troublous time of thought and 
longing. 

Ere long a tall figure, hooded and 
cloaked, the hood shrouding a pale eager 
face, bent over the sleeping child a 
moment, laid the bedclothes more easily, 
put back the out-flung hands into warmth 
and shelter, and then went softly away. 

Hester and pride had held fierce and 
bitter conflict, and the woman had gained 
the day. To seek what she had herself 
driven forth, even in seeming to unsay 
what she had said, was a bitter humiliation 
to Gabriel Devenant’s hard and haughty 
wife. And yet—go she must ! 

The long lonely hours of the night, 
hours of uncertainty, of wild surmise, of 
solitary self-communing, faced her like a 
black wall ready to fall upon and crush 





her. Step aside she must to escape that 
threatening horror. 

This was not the first time by many a 
one that Gabriel had gone forth from his 
home a fugitive from a hail of words, a 
sufferer under the cruel thong of a woman’s 
tongue ; but never before had he had the 
same look upon his face—not only the 
look of a tortured animal, but of a hunted 
creature brought to bay and ready to do 
some desperate thing in a despairing self- 
defence—never once in all the weary years 
of terrible dispeace and jangling discord, 
until now ! 

It was late, very late for a woman to be 
out alone in that lonely place, when Mrs. 
Devenant closed the door of the house and 
stood a moment— not knowing whether 
to turn this way or that. 

The half-hour past eleven chimed from 
the church tower as she hesitated. This 
way or that? Downwards, towards the 
town, where a few glimmering lights told 
of life and stir? Or upwards, towards 
where the dark pines grew thick, making 
the air fragrant with their fallen spears and 
cones ; where the pollards kept watch beside 
the dyke, and the water-rat rustled among 
the sedges and broke the stillness with the 
splash of his dark sleek body in the stream ? 
The tide was rising, filling the dykes with 
a swift rush. Hester heard the water 
sobbing as it rose. It had an eerie sound 
coming from under the bank of flags and 
ferns. The pollards shivered in a new- 
born breeze that came up from the sea. 
A curlew, startled from its roost, fluttered 
low upon the ground, crying, as it flew, 
a weird and plaintive cry like the cry of a 
broken heart. 

She gathered her cloak about her, and 
set off towards the town. For awhile 
the road ran alongside a branch of the 
many-mouthed river, then branched off, 
passing through goodly fields and under 
spreading beech and linden trees. It was 
more of a lane than a road, and more 
rutty than the farmers quite approved 
of; not so straight, either, as it might 
have been by a good deal, so that Hester, 
going downhill, heard someone singing 
coming up hill whom yet she could not 
see. 

No tender nightingale wooing the night 
with softest melody, but rather some burly 
bull of Bashan striving to be tuneful ; 
someone, too, who had got hold of the day 
topsy-turvy, inverting the order of Nature, 
for though the moonlight slept upon the 
meadows and scattered jewels on the 
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ripples of the river, he sang the song of 
morning, lustily, and as if he meant it : 
‘* Let all my converse be sincere, 
My conscience as the noonday clear ; 
Think how all-seeing God, thy ways, 
And all thy secret thought surveys.” 

Farmer Dale—for the singer was none 
other-—was still at the job of trying to 
bear his burden of sorrow like a man. 
He was bringing his sturdy yeoman’s mind 
to settle upon any possible lights that 
might be discernible in what looked like a 
prospect bleak and dark indeed. He had 
many blessings to be thankful for: first 
and foremost, an excellent, thrifty, cheery- 
minded wife. 

“ A man as has that blessin’ i’ his life 
conna be a poor man, so to say, no matter 
how the wind blows,” thought Farmer 
Dale, jogging along at a steady pace. 
“She'll make no mighty bodderment over 
the thing, won’t Nancy. ‘It’s a bad job, 
Tom,’ she'll say, ‘and we mun just mak’ 
best on’t,’ that’s what she'll say. But 
there’s yon lad o’ mine, as I’d thought to 
give such schooling to as should mak’ a 
gentleman on him, and now, weel, weel, 
he'll have to bide whoam and moind t’ 
farm, and that’s all about it.” 

Somehow the outcome of this train of 
thought on the farmer’s part was the 
singing of that untimely and inappropriate 
morning hymn. The fact is, it was borne 
in upon his honest soul that someone bore 
a heavier burden than loss or sorrow that 
night; that a load of black guilt was 
pressing on some human creature ; that it 
was better to have a sorrowful heart than 
a seared conscience. 

‘© Wake and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels—— 
Eh day! Mistress Davenant, does yon 
be yo’ ?” 

The excess of his musical zeal carried 
him on so that he chanted the sentence 
almost as if it were a part of the 
hymn. 

The farmer stood still, and Hester stood 
still. 

“ Have you chanced to see my husband?” 
she said, twisting her hands one in the 
other as she spoke, trying to strangle the 
rebellious pride within her. 

The farmer, glancing keenly and furtively 
at the troubled face, clipt round by the 
plaited hood, took off his low-crowned 
beaver, the better to scratch his head. 

There was what he called in his own 
mind a “ daft-like” look about Hester that 
he didn’t fancy; he doubted if the man 





who had robbed the bank—be he who he 
might—could look worse. 

That is what he thought ; what he said 
was this: 

“ Aye, I seen him, por’ chap, down by 
the market-place ; he seems troubled i’ his 
moind like, mistress, but that’s what a 
many of us are this day, and he must 
howd up—he must howd up like t’ rest 
on us.” 

“Did you speak to him?” she said, 
looking as if she were deaf to all else 
save the one fact that her husband had 
been seen.” 

“Noa, he giv’ us t’ slip, did Maister 
Devenant ; he flitted by us, so to say, 
slape as a bat on t’ wing.” 

“* Which way did he take?” said Hester, 
twisting her hands more and more. Her 
pride was rolling in the dust, yet rearing 
its bruised head like some living thing. 

“T conna reetly say,” said the farmer ; 
“he flitted, yo’ see, mistress.” 

“ Yes, but which way did he flit?” said 
Hester with some impatience. 

“He flitted out o’ soight; he seemed 
like as if he were sore troubled in t’ yed. 
There’s a many i’ Becklington same as him 
this night, Mistress Devenant, but happen 
their yeds is stronger than hisen and can 
stand more wi out brastin’.” 

Hester, still pressing her hands the one 
in the other, made some assenting motion 
of the lips, while her eyes, gazing wistfully 
around, seemed to say : 

‘Whither shall I turn my steps to seek 
my lost one?” 

Farmer Dale let no look of hers escape 
him ; he saw that things were going badly 
with her, and his honest kindly heart 
yearned to help her. 

“See, missis,” he said, coming a step 
nearer to her side ; “happen it ’ud be well 
if yod let me go along with you after 
Maister Devenant? It’s a lonesome time 
for a woman to be out; and as to my 
old woman, why it’s this way twixt her 
and me, if so be as I should chance to be 
out of reason late, she’d know there’d be 
good cause. I’ve stayed a bit over time at 
The Safe Retreat to-night, there bein’ so 
much to talk over and digest, as you 
may say, but, bless you, what does that 
matter? Nance knows I’m always safe to 
cross t’ plank as lies over t’ brook at bottom 
of our garden wi’out a stumble. Good 
fellowship I’m for; drunkenness I’m agen ; 
and that there plank I calls a test. ‘ Build 
a proper bridge, Tom,’ says Nance to me 
(she’s a proud kind o’ wench is Nance, and 
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one as likes to shine afore her neighbours); 
‘No,’ says I to her, ‘I wo’ant; that there 
plank’s a test,’ says 1; ‘if I comes home as 
asober man should, I can cross it; if I’m 
the worse for drink, in I go, and out 
I get a mask o’ duckweed; let t’ plank 
bide.” 

All this sounded somewhat irrelevant on 
the part of the speaker, but it was not 
meant so. It was said partly to gain time 
(in the hope that Gabriel Devenant might 
suddenly “flit” into sight, and bring his wife’s 
quest thus happily to an end), partly as an 
outlet or overflow for the growing uneasi- 
ness in his own bosom, and a consequent 
reluctance to lose sight of the troubled 
yet defiant woman. 

It may be questioned whether Hester 
even heard the story of the plank that was 
the nightly test of the farmer’s sobriety. 
Yet she felt a warm sense of comfort in the 
sound of his hearty voice, and of help 
in his hearty sympathy. The weakest 
part of her even longed to accept his offer 
of companionship. But the pride within 
her shrank from the thought of any third 
person witnessing her meeting with the 
man from whom she had parted in bitter- 
ness and anger. 

“It is very good of you to offer to go 
with me, farmer,” she said, gazing not at 
him, but into the world of flickering 
shadows about them, as though she longed 
to be gone, “but I had rather go alone. 
Good-night to you.” Then she added with 
a faint smile that lighted up her face into 
wonderful beauty for the moment : “ Don’t 
think that my own trouble makes me 
forget yours.” 

Another moment and she was out of 
sight, so quickly did her eager feet bear her 
onward, while the farmer was left alone 
under the stars, with the night wind 
sighing through the pines. 

“Tm blest!” he thought to himself, 
smiting his thigh in wonderment, “ but 
that’s a rum ’un, that is! Such a scholard, 
too, as I hear. Why, my lady hersel’ 
don’t speak prettier ; and eyes like gimlets 
for going through a chap; a _ tongue, 
too, as I hear, like a whip o’ sma’ cords. 
She’s a fine woman, and no mistake, is 
Mistress Devenant; but there’s blessin’s as 
cuts both ways, I reckon,” 

Here a vision of Nancy’s apple-face and 
cheery smile came up before the eyes of his 
mind, and he felt that his own lot had fallen 
unto him in pleasant places. But, keeping 
his homeward way, he went thoughtfully. 
He sang the morning hymn no more. A 





dead march—had he known one—would 
have better suited his frame of mind. 

Mistress Devenant might have a bitter 
tongue and a hard look, but for all that she 
carried that night a terrible load of fear 
and sorrow in her breast, or he—Farmer 
Dale—was “ a Dutchman.” 

Lacking the phlegm of that stolid nation, 
he was conscious of a great pity for the 
woman who—at once sad and defiant of 
her own trouble—had just set out upon a 
weary quest. 

Truly, she deserved such dole of com- 
passion as she made her lonely way towards 
the lights of the town that lay gathered in 
a group in the hollow near the sea. 

For with every step the fears that had 
borne her company all through the day 
grew and multiplied, one giving birth to 
another—the offspring darker than the 
parent. 

Mingling with these came phantoms of 
the past—sad-eyed ghosts of things that 
had been, and were not, nor ever should 
arise to new sweet life again. How was it 
that the words of Hilda’s foolish song—the 
song that had been rudely chidden as a 
fault—came to Hester’s remembrance now ? 

It is not—it cannot be—laid aside ; 
It is not a thing to forget or hide. 

What cannot be laid aside—what cannot 
be hidden, pile what you may of stifling 
coldness or cruel estrangement upon its 
reproachful face? The love of a wife for 
the man who has been the lover of her 
youth. You may trample it, but it will not 
die; you may outrage it, but it will not 
fly ; and in the hour of sorrow and suffer- 
ing it starts into new life, new strength, 
new passion. 


It clings to the heart—ah ! woe is me! 
As the ivy clings to the old oak-tree. 


In vain did that hydra-headed monster, 
Hester’s pride, try to tear it and cast it 
from her; it would not be put forth. It 
kept her eerie company, dimming her un- 
accustomed eyes with tears, so that the 
lights of the town grew blurred to her 
sight ; she sobbed as she walked. A torrent 
of irresistible tenderness towards the man 
she had driven forth with jeers and taunts 
flooded her soul. If she could only find 
him —only find him! How all the old 
happy days came back to her! The days 
when she first met him, when he seemed 
to her better than the best — goodlier 
than the goodliest. Their first chance 
meeting when she came upon. him at his 
easel in a leafy dell, stealing the leaf 
shadows from the grass to set them, soft 
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and wavering, on his canvas. The gentle 
words he spoke, seeing her; his timid 
request that she would stand a moment, 
her coal-scuttle bonnet hanging on her 
arm, the olive-green of her simple cloak 
and gown harmonising well (so he said) 
with the lighter greens about her; the 
bunch of ox-eyed daisies and pimpernel at 
her breast lighting up the whole. 

And she had lingered there to do his will, 
holding her head proudly the while, too, as 
a sort of compromise with dignity; she 
had stood there feeling the light of his 
eyes upon her as the flowers feel the 
sunshine — feeling that he was drinking 
in each special beauty as she had 
been dowered with—possessions never so 
highly valued before, but now precious 
exceedingly. 

For love came to Hester Deacon at a 
bound, not in dainty lingering steps, later 
in life than to most women, and therefore 
more infinitely sweet: for is not the late 
prune ofttimes the ripest ? 

How sweet it was, as the early summer 
days passed on, and meetings grew from 
one to many, making each day bright with 
points of light as though it were a night 
and set with stars, to note how Gabriel 
Devenant’s wonder grew at all the things 
the farmer’s daughter knew ; at the books 
she had read, at her gentle speech, free 
from the rough Lancashire dialect ; at the 
stately grace of every movement ; at the 
glory of the massive coils of burnished 
hair which formed a queenly crown about 
her head ! 

And then—just when hay-carrying was 
over, and all the lanes were sweet, and 
every low-bending branch was fringed with 
hay brushed from passing carts high-piled 
—the evening when first he told his love 
in words ; when first his lips touched hers, 
and she shivered beneath the solemn 
ecstasy of the first thrill of passion that 
her life had ever known. She had been a 
proud and lonely woman, this farmer's 
daughter, who was so much above her 
surroundings; who, longing for know- 
ledge, had stretched forth her hand to 
gather it ; living from day to day in com- 
pany with her own thoughts and seeming 
to need no other; even then, more feared 
than loved ; aggressive in her demands of 
submission from her own family, wedded 
to her own will, imperious, jealous of 
slight, less happy than many a less gifted 
woman. 

But when Love came, his magic touch 
changed everything, teaching Hester a 





strange new gentleness, filling all her life 
with fragrance, as the scent of the hay 
perfumed all the world in those fair days 
of summer’s first and sweetest harvest. 

Why did these memories of a far-off 
time lift their dead faces from the shroud 
of years, pleading so piteously for remem- 
brance and recognition—to-night ? 

The very wind that came up from the 
sea, buffeting the gently-stirring pines, 
seemed laden with the perfume of the new- 
mown hay; the ripple of the river she 
was nearing seemed to sing the song of 
the merry hay-makers—the song she and 
Gabriel had stood to hearken to in the 
gloaming 4 

No, no; the words of their song did not 
run like that— 


It is not--it cannot be—laid aside ; 
It is not a thing to forget or hide. 


Who sang that dreary coronach ? 

Hilda, sitting in the sunshine, with 
the flickering shadows from the apple- 
boughs outside touching her pretty locks, 
and the black worsted stocking stretched 
upon her hand. 

Forget! Who can do that if the old 
delver Thought takes to turning up bones 
and relics, and all such charnel-house 
properties ? 

Hide! What is the good of hiding 
things that come creeping out of their 
niches, and peer into your face, whether 
you will or no, whispering : 

* Do you not know me? I am the love 
you tried to kill, the tenderness you tried 
to trample under foot. Look at me! Am I 
not wan and wasted? Let me stay. Do 
not drive me from you; do not let me 
think that I am quite forgotten.” 

Thus did Hester, haunted, fearsome, 
full of a growing dread, betake herself 
upon her weary quest. 

No human being save herself seemed 
astir. Once a startled rabbit darted across 
her path with ears uplifted and white tail 
aglint. 

Once, twice, thrice, a bat circled about 
her head, and, recalling an old north- 
country superstition, she shuddered, draw- 
ing her cloak closer and walking more 
hurriedly. bs 

Three times the bat flies; 
And someone lies 

Dead ere dawn 

Of morrow’s morn, 


A crazy rhyme of Hilda’s, learnt from 
some foolish country wench or ignorant 
bumpkin. 

Her own head cannot be much to boast 
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of to-night, since love-songs and meaning- 
less rhymes jostle one another therein, and 
phantoms, wraiths, and sentimental memo- 
ries run riot among the rest. 

This last rhyme is tenacious too. It 
sets itself to the sound of her own foot- 
steps like words to music : 

Someone lies 


Dead ere dawn 
Of morrow’s morn. 


She has reached the fork where two 
roads meet. The lights of the town gleam 
nearer now—at least, such of them as are 
not put out because of the lateness of the 
hour. 

Hester stands a moment, glancing care- 
lessly —so unlikely is her quarry to be 
found lurking that way—up the road that 
leads past the White House, and on 
towards York city. 

Stay! what is that shadow flitting 
along the ruts that show pale in the 
moonlight ? 

It is the shadow of the head and 
shoulders of a man. 

The shoulders are cloaked; the head 
carries a low-crowned broad-brimmed hat ; 
the rest of the figure is hidden by the 
shade under the lea of the hedgerow. 

Another moment and this shadow of 
a man is chased by the shadow of a 
woman. 

Hester is on her husband’s track. 

Her step is light, her limbs are lithe and 
active. 

She gains upon him, is so near him that 
she can hear him muttering to himself, see 
him gesticulating— words and gestures 
meaning Heaven alone knows what! 

She can almost touch him now; his 
shadow almost mingles with hers. She is 
ready to stretch forth her hand, when lo! 
nothing but the bare roadway lies before 
her. 

Was it but a phantom that had lured 
her on, the creature of her own dazed 
brain ? 

Had not her eyes been gazing upon the 
past as upon a fair country seen across a 
wild waste of barren desert? Was the 
figure, half in shadow, half in light, but 
part of that strange mirage of the mind ? 

Nay, for she had heard Gabriel’s foot- 
fall, heard his muttered words: it was no 
impalpable wraith she had chased, but a 
living, breathing man. 

She stands a moment bewildered under 
the gently stirring shadows of the branches 
overhead, and looks eagerly round. There 
is no fell mystery in Gabriel’s disappearance 





after all. He has but slipped through the 
half-open iron gateway of the White House. 
Jeremy Bindwhistle having been upset in 
his mind, partly by the strange events at 
the bank, partly by Mrs. Prettyman’s 
“snappin’ of him up so mighty sharp,” 
partly by the “imperence ” of the stable- 
boy, had been lax in the fulfilment of his 
duties, and has sought a hasty asylum in the 
bosom of his family, there to open out his 
grievances, instead of going his nightly 
rounds to see that all was as it should be, 
the gate among-the rest. 

Hence Gabriel had made his way in 


without sound of hinge, or click of latch, - 


and, the gateway lying in deep shadow, by 
reason of the trees that stood thick on 
either hand, had seemed to be suddenly 
blotted out from the face of Nature. 

Hester follows—not far, though. She 
creeps among Jeremy’s posies, and watches. 

Like some bird of ill-omen fluttering 
round a doomed house, Gabriel swiftly, 
and with cat-like stealth, makes for a 
window whence shines a ruddy cheerful 
light. The window is curtained, but just 
as Gabriel reaches it the curtain is hastily 
drawn aside. Gabriel starts back, and 
with a strange gesture, as of malediction, 
is lost among the trees by the gate just 
as the casement is violently opened and 
set back in its stanchion. Midnight strikes 
from the old church tower as Hester stands 
bewildered, up to her knees in a tangle of 
flowers. Was it fancy, or had she heard a 
low shuddering cry from within the room 
whence came the ruddy glow of light ? 

She had no time now to give to that 
mental patchwork we all devote ourselves 
to after any time of intense suffering and 
excitement. She had no time to put this 
and that together, to search for motives, 
to unearth the why and the wherefore of 
things strange and unwonted. 

That was to come after. 

She only felt; she did not think. Her 
mind was set to one resolve, as the needle 
to the pole. She must overtake Gabriel 
and lead him home. If she could only 
find him, she would reproach him no more. 
A sudden chance of earning a little money 
had come in her way. She would grasp 
the chance with both hands. She would 
work for her husband and for Hilda. 
She would keep the bread in their 
mouths, the roof over their heads. She 
would be glad to do it. Maybe Gabriel 
would give her that little dark-blue bottle 
with the glass stopper, and she would cast 
it into the deepest of the dykes: the shining 
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bubbles would come up from the bottom, | with both hands—her eyes grow to the 
laughing on the surface at the prey far | quivering surface of the water. She crushes 
down in the black ooze and mud. Then/all the mellow fern-fronds and golden 
things would grow brighter. Who knows | king-cups that fringe the dyke as she 
but that a faint—very faint—reflection of! crouches close, close to the treacherous 


the days she has been looking back upon | 
across the dreary desert of the years that | 
lie between then and now may come about ? | 
Hester does not know it, but she is sobbing | 
as she walks, she goes heavily and 
stumbling, mutters that the ground is 
rough, whereas it is the hot tears that rise 
and blind her. Awhile she lingers, waiting, 
listening, peering among the slender pine- 
boles for what she cannot see. Then she 
comes to a resolve. She will go home, just 
on the chance that Gabriel may have gone 
there too. Hilda is the magnet that she 
thinks may draw him thither. He has not 
kissed the child good-night. He will 
remember his “ little queen.” He must be 
very tired by this time; very weary of 
wandering ; faint, too, for want of food, 
Yes, she will cross by the narrow pathway 
through the pine-wood, pass through the 
dykes, and so reach home again. 

It is an eerie place that pine-wood after 
midnight : endless serried ranks of tall 
slim boles on either hand ; stirring branches 
overhead that sigh as they sway. 

There, it is passed—she is out in the 
open once more, and draws a long breath 
of relief. 

It is pleasant to be within sight of 
home again; pleasant to fancy Gabriel may 
be there before her. 

The tide has been rising—is rising still 
with quick, irresistible rush. The long 
water-grass bends to the current; the 
forgot-me-nots are getting their blue eyes 
wet. 

The pollards by the deepest dyke of all, 
keep their endless vigil like sentries ever 
alert. 

Is that the cry of some night-bird 
swooping upon roosting prey ; or is it a 
banshee keening forth a warning of sorrow 
to come ? 

It is no bird of night—no evil-boding 
banshee. That cry comes from the ashen 
lips of a woman who kneels by the swirling 
dyke, gazing with starting eyes into its 
black depths. 

The hood has fallen from her head— 





she presses back the hair from her brow 


bank. 

Is that the gleam of a water-lily kissed 
by the moonlight, that white shimmer in 
the dark stream? Or is it a dead white 
face rising slowly from oozy depths to meet 
that other bending over it? Slowly— 
slowly it rises through the veil of the water 
that parts to let it pass, 

And Hester—watching so intently that 
her heart scarce beats, her breast scarce 
stirs—waits till the drops fall, shining like 
jewels, from staring glassy eyes, from livid 
lips, from long dishevelled locks; then, 
swaying slowly down to meet it, she 
catches the floating horror in her arms, 
and drags it from the current that would 
have sucked it down again had it got the 
chance. 

Tearing the forget-me-nots from their 
bed; rending and breaking the sedges and 
king-cups, she dragged up her burden on to 
the grass. 

She had sought Gabriel long. Now she 
had found him. 

She tore open the breast of his shirt, 
and thrust in her hand to feel if the heart 
she had broken still beat. 

No faintest movement could she feel. 
She huddled the cold clammy hands into 
her own bosom, as though warmth could 
be wooed back to them. 

As she drew him further on to the mossy 
ground—further away from that terrible 
yawning grave full of bubbling water, his 
head fell back in the awful helplessness of 
death, a fearsome sight, with staring sight- 
less eyes and dropped jaw. Hester knew 
no fear. She slipped her arm about the 
neck, pillowing the head upon her breast, 
rocking herself and it to and fro, moan- 
ing as unconsciously as she had sobbed a 
while ago. 

She was alone with her dead. The chill 
shadow that had been about her path all 
day now wrapped her round. 

And through her dazed brain there ran 
once more the foolish, crazy rhyme : 

Some one lies 


Dead ere dawn 
Of morrow’s morn, 
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